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RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE CAR — 
OWNER 


RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF YOUR CHEVROLET 
DEALER. 








Keep tires properly 
inflated 


Check your car 
carefully 


Give it skilled, 





Keep radiator and 


battery filled reliable service 
Get skilled Help to keep it serv- | 
check-ups regularly ing dependably 





/ CHEVROLET, 


Help us to 
“SAVE THE WHEELS THAT SERVE AMERICA” 


* . + 
Remember—Chevrolet Dealer Service Is America’s Most Popular Service 
All Makes and Models 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Bomber bodyguard 


This little chunk of precision- 
ground heat-treated steel is the 
core of a caliber .50 machine gun 
bullet. It’s the bodyguard which 
protects our American bombers 
when Messerschmitts and Focke- 
Wulfs come screaming in to attack; 
and battle records show how devas- 
tatingly successful our caliber .50 
bullets are. 

In this war, a million rounds of 
ammunition may be fired while 
you’re reading this sentence. 

The cores—the actual projectiles 
which fly through the air from the 
muzzles of heavy-caliber machine 
guns—are made from steel “rods.” 
When the war emergency came, 
Bethlehem continuous mills were 
turning out steel for America at 
peace—steel for coiled springs for 
automobile seat cushions and mat- 
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tresses, for pump chain, for clothes 
lineand baby-carriage-wheelspokes; 
for woven wire farm fence and 
nails. - 

Now Bethlehem mills are work- 
ing for the armed forces. From their 
swiftly-turning rolls come bullet- 
core steel by the thousands of tons 
for our fighting men—and mile up- 
on mile of rushing rods of steel to 
be drawn into wire for ships’ rigging 
and harbor-defense strand, for coast- 
defense communication systems and 
camouflage netting, and for scores 
of other war-time uses in the battle 
areas and on the home front. 


Hot steel for bullet cores speeding around a 
“looping stand”’ in Bethlehem’s continuous mill. 
Traveling at a top-speed of 1200 feet per minute, 
this steel rod rushes through the mill, is coiled 
onto take-up reels. Then, following quick but 
critical inspection, the rod is further processed 
and hurried on its way to the bullet-core makers. 






































keeee Thailers Running! 
Trailer operators know that Fruehaufs require little 
service attention, but when it is needed, there's a 
Factory Branch Service Station conveniently close. 
Fruehauf maintains the only nation-wide Trailer 


ot 


Not only this little pig, but two- 
thirds of the tonnage of America’s 
hogs, cattle and sheep go to market 
by motor transport . . a vast propor- 
tion of them by Truck-Trailer. 


Always essential for our national 
sustenance, this service is still more 
vital now that our meat production 
has jumped nearly 20 per cent and we 
have our far-flung troops, as well 
as the workers at home, to feed. 


Why are Truck-Trailers preferred 
for livestock hauling? Because they 
do a better job for the farmer, the 
packer and the consumer. Consider 
the typical service of Parkway 
Transfer, of Elgin, Illinois. 


Parkway’s fleet of Fruehauf Trail- 
ers carries livestock from corn-belt 
farms to the Chicago market, giving 
day and night service around the cal- 
endar. Whether farmers have a few 
head or hundreds of animals, the 
stock can be loaded at the barn, 
hauled to market and unloaded in a 
few hours . . less time than it would 


service organization, with fully equipped shops and 
complete parts stocks in more than fifty strategic- 


ally located cities. 
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FASTER aé BETTER 
BY TRUCK-TRAILER 


take to order and spot a rail car, 
Then, too, Trailers carry the stock 
with less shrinkage and bruising. 
And there’s seldom any cost for 
feeding in transit. 


Ninety average hogs, or sixteen 
steers ride in Parkway’s 24-footFrue- 
hauf Trailers. These loads, about 
20,000 pounds, are pulled by eco- 
nomical 1% to 2-ton trucks . . a 
big money saving. 

Moreover, these Trailers do a two- 
way job . . and thus give farmers 
greater service and Parkway added 
profit. Return trips carry agricultural 
limestone, feed, supplies, feeder 
stock, etc. Between trips to market, 
they haul soybeans, corn, etc., from 
surplus areas to mills or feedlots. 


The livestock industry is only one 
of the more than 100 lines of busi- 
ness in which Truck-Trailers are 
doing hard jobs more efficiently. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., Detroit 


Member Automotive Council for War Production 
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FORECAST, THIRD QUARTER 


Strikes for higher wages, increased labor 
costs, climbing prices, rising production— 
these are but a few of the trends forecast 
by our experts three months ago. That they 
scored a bullseye is evident from a casual 
glance at today’s headlines. 

Next issue, the Forses forecasters again 
go to bat with their predictions of business 
conditions for the third quarter. Again they 
will cover a wide range of industrial trends, 
from taxes and labor to prices and produc- 
tion. 

These predictions will be augmented by 
Gene Robb’s forecast of developments in 
Washington, Joseph Goodman’s outlook for 
the stock market and B. C. Forbes’ own pre- 
dictions regarding business and legislative 
trends. 


A POST-WAR BET 


Of the 40,000 auto accidents that resulted 
in death in 1941 (the latest year for which 
complete figures are available), 24,000 of 
the accidents happened at night. Yet our 
program of highway safety-lighting continues 
to drag, despite evidence showing that the 
moment adequate lighting is provided, night 
auto accidents decrease. 

Highway lighting, however, promises to 
become one of our most important post-war 
projects, and a story in the next issue, 
“Hichway Licutinc—a Post-War Bet,” by 
A. M. Foster, surveys the subject in terms 
that should interest business men _ every- 
where. 

Certainly, a large-scale highway-lighting 
program would provide jobs, directly or in- 
directly, for thousands of returning soldiers, 
and few other post-war projects would yield 
so high a rate of interest on so small an 
investment, comparatively speaking. 


MANAGEMENT'S NEW TOOL 


Industry is becoming more and more color- 
conscious. A story scheduled to appear in an 
early issue, “Coton—New Toot or Man- 
ACEMENT,” by Faber Birren, tells how the 
proper use of color in industry not only re- 
duces absenteeism, labor turnover and in- 
surance costs, but also plays an important 
part in improving public relations and re- 
ducing worker fatigue. 

Poor morale, indifference to task and shod- 
dy workmanship are not always personal 
shortcomings, says Birren, but may be the 
result of faulty color patterns. 

How such problems are met by the color 
engineer makes a story that will open your 
eyes to wide, new fields of industrial color 
possibilities. 


m Ss. 


Other stories in the house include “How 
We Lickep ABSENTEEISM,” by Cliff Gerald, 
superintendent, Portsmouth, Va., plant of 
the American Brake Shoe Co., and “Is THE 
Customer Atways Ricut?” by Fred Barton, 
who, incidentally, will soon leave these shores 
for the fighting fronts as a war correspondent. 
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AVIATION’S FUTURE 


The conservative estimates of presidents 
of air-transport lines, that their business of 
carrying freight and passengers will increase 
only 100 times after the war, is, in my opin- 
ion, either propaganda or bunk. I base my 
opinions on expressions of people who first 
saw railroads, automobiles and trucks. 

The air-transport lines have come up 
through all kinds of opposition and hazards. 
And, what is more important, they have 
steadily advanced under government restric- 
tions and high taxes. The worst that can 
happen to them now is just so much gravy. 
Young America is all-out for aviation —CaL 
Gray, Wilmington, Del. 


SERVICE 


The story on “Post-War Opportunities in 
Motion Pictures” [May 15] is of vital inter- 
est to all business men, and of constructive 
value to the utility film industry. Your list- 
ing of “Movies for Workers” in the same 
issue is also a feature of real service to 
readers.—FrANcIS LAWTON Jr., president, 
General Business Films, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


REFRESHING 


Forses is like a breath of Spring air. It 
is very refreshing and invigorating.—EpWwIN 
Heatu, Norwood Music Co., Norwood, Ga. 


YOUTH IN INDUSTRY 


Will you let me know as soon as possible 
if I may have the rights to the article en- 
titled “Junior Gets a War Job,” which ap- 
peared in the May 1 issue of Forpes.—JEAN 
L. Hopkins, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 


TONICS 


Having read your editorials for a number 
of years, it strikes me that the larger part 
of our 130,000,000-plus do not receive these 
tonics of commonsense, practical business 
and human views, which would do more than 
anything else to develop an understanding 
and spot out our individual ailments. .. . 

If only more and more of our people could 
study these facts, our future should be safe. 
—A. E. Dickson; Norfolk, Va. 


THE ANSWER 


A single word answers the question at the 
end of the first paragraph on page 10 of 
your April 15 issue—and that word is: 
Politics.—W. L. P., Watsonville, Calif. 

The question: “Why persecute 
[Utilities] and breed class hatred?” 


them 


INSPIRATIONAL 


You have my hearty congratulations for 
what I think is a “general gent’s” first in- 
spirational literature. Your back page of 
Thoughts is well edited and I like the 
“D.D.” items in this department—Lynn A, 
Hammonp, Denver, Colo. 














Today, all of Westinghouse technical skill and “know how”’ are devoted 
to the single purpose of winning the war. And, along with meeting the 
urgency of war’s demands, Westinghouse is constantly seeking new 
ways to develop production short cuts and more efficient engineering 
and management policies. 





Biggest turbine rotor ever built in our 57 years, this giant is 1114 feet 
in diameter over the tip of the longest blades and makes 30 revolutions 
per second. It is accurately machined within a few thousandths of an 
inch. It will drive a huge electric generator making electric power 
sufficient to light four million 25-wait lamps simultaneously. 





It may be summer for the rest of us, but for John Hughes of the 
Westinghouse East Pittsburgh Works winter lasts the year ‘round. 
Hughes is a development tester. He is shown making connections to a 
circuit breaker which will be tested at 20° below zero in the Westing- 
house cold chamber . . . to insure dependability under severe winter 
conditions. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Plants in 25 cities—offices everywhere. 














2-LINE 


Prediction: War news will soon be. 
come more favorable—and exciting. 


Subsidies are subtly inflationary. 


To President Roosevelt: Appoint a 
competent man to sweep out unneeded 
tax-paid employees. 


OPA: Operating Pathetically Asi- 


ninely. 


Why should labor have a voice in 
management unless management be 
given a voice in unions? 


Renegotiation badly needs to be rene- 
gotiated. 


A sales tax seems ultimately inevitable. 


Would John L. Lewis face our boys on 
any fighting front? 


The “Death Sentence” should be killed 


—or at least suspended for the dura- 
tion. 


Rationing is being conducted irration- 


ally. 


America’s Number One Victory: War 
Production. 


Are we in danger of getting the kind of 
government we are fighting to destroy? 


Smoke from smoldering Italian cities 
will soon stifle Mussolini and Fascism. 


Ditto Hitlerism. 


Bureaucrats can issue decrees: Only 
public co-operation can make them ef- 
fective. 


Incentive payments would help our war 
program. But unions usually object. 


Let’s make the best of the none-too- 
good tax law. 


Why should strikers continue to be 
exempt from legal regulation? 


To Lewis: “They give their lives. You 
give ’em bottlenecks.”—R. J. Holm- 


green. 


Don’t sell stocks short. 


FORBES 
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Out of war’s insatiable dew - out of experience 
and ability that has made stBry in epoch- 
making inventions and impro . out of one of 
the world’s largest plants dev usively to the 
manufacture of mechanical rubt 7 , will come 
belting, hose and similar products 4 passing the 
world’s finest that have come so far. at time, 
as now and in the long past, BWH will co band de- 
velop its cooperative program of selling th 
dustrial distributor. (Manufacturers with rubbe 


are invited to write this 60 year old leader.) 





BOSTON WOVEN 
BUILT HONOR 





itenten! 
RUBBER GOODS 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. + Cambridge, Mass. 


Insure Victory — Buy More War Bonds & Stamps 











“I never thought the time would come...” 


I never thought the time would come when it 
would be appropriate for me to say: 


“Please don’t ride on a Southern Railway 
train this summer—unless you conscientiously 


believe that your trip is necessary.” 


But that time has come ...an inescapable by- 
product of our Nation’s fight for Victory! 


You see, the Southern serves the South—and 
the South is serving the Nation as the location of 
many important war industries going at top speed 
and more than half of all the larger training 
camps and military establishments in the country. 


This means simply that our passenger facili- 
ties this summer will undoubtedly be strained 
to the limit. 


Many of our passenger cars and locomotives 
will be assigned to troop movements. 


Our regular trains and our stations are bound 
to be literally jammed with men and women in 
uniform, traveling under orders and on fur- 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 


lough, and civilians traveling in connection with 
war work. 


We're going to do our level best to handle this 
heavy load, including those civilians who con- 
scientiously believe that they must travel. 


But, until our trains and stations are no longer 
over-crowded by essential travel, we hope that 
you will patriotically forego all unnecessary 
travel over our lines. 


I neve: thought the time would come... but 
it’s here...and I know that we can rely on your 


cooperation and understanding. 


CrwreeT E. Reems 


President mq 
» //) 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 





By THE EDITOR 


Regulation or Strangulation ? 


Bureaucratic regulation is being pushed towards strangu- 
lation. Management is being manhandled, due in no small 
measure to bureaucratic rivalries and inter-departmental 
friction growing out of over-staffed personnel. Red tape is 
the nation’s Number One output—just as.the nation’s most 
rapidly-expanding payroll is that of the Federal Govern- 
ment, saddled on taxpayers. Often contradictory orders are 
issued by different Governmental agencies: Business execu- 
tives, therefore, are damned if they do, damned if they 
don’t. Lest they may find some time to attend to war-win- 
ning, corporations are bombarded with countless conglom- 
erations of questionnaires baffling even to Philadelphia 
lawyers. Add multitudinous labor problems to this. 

Examples of the rules, regulations, impediments, obstruc- 
tions, distractions today imposed upon management cited 
to the writer by one company head: 


1. The War Labor Board tells us what we must pay in response 
to demands for upward pay adjustments and other concessions by 
union officials representing the highly organized minority groups. 
It tells us what we can’t pay the large majority of unorganized 
groups, without first procuring the WLB’s approval, which usually 
entails delays which may prove disastrous. 

2. The War Production Board tells us what materiel we can have, 
what we cannot have. 

3. The PAW tells us, in conjunction with OPA, what quantities 
of gasoline, oil, etc., we can have, and what we cannot have, re- 
gardless of pressing requirements. 

4. The OPA tells us what price we can pay, what price we cannot 
pay, for requisite materiel. 

5. The OPA tells us what tires we can have, what we cannot have, 
regardless of requirements. 


6. After the OPA has rendered its decision in respect to quantities 
of tires, the Rubber Administrator dictates the quality of the tires. 


7. The ODT tells us how much commercial mileage we can oper- 
ate, how much mileage we cannot operate. Reduction in mileage 
operated results in overloading. The OPTA tells us we must not 
overload because it results in destruction of tires. When it is called 
to OPA’s attention that overloading results from the reduction in 
mileage ordered by the ODT, the OPA says, “We don’t care about 
the orders of ODT.” 

8. The SEC tells us what we can tell our stockholders, what we 
cannot tell them. 

9. The SEC tells us, among many other things, how our accounts 
must be kept, how they must not be kept. These instructions often 
run counter to the form in which reports must be made as dictated 
by other regulatory agencies. 

10. The Manpower Commission, more than likely, will soon be 
telling us what class and sex of labor we may employ and retain 
in employment, what we cannot retain in employment. 

11. The Internal Revenue Department, for tax purposes, dictates 
the terms, in years, upon which equipment shall be depreciated and 
shall not be depreciated. 
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12. There is neither a firmly-established Federal Labor Law nor 
a firmly and finally established taxation program. For years both 
of these items of cost have been on an ascending spiral, which has 
not only threatened dividends, but, in many instances, has caused 
their omission. Management is besieged by investors as to the why 
and the wherefor. 


13. On top of all this, management is belabored, in attempting to 
explain, in long-drawn-out negotiations, the reasons why it is finan- 
cially impossible to grant wholly unwarranted and fantastic de- 


mands made by unseasoned and inexperienced local labor union 
officials. 


14, Questionnaires have become a nightmare. Every Tom, Dick 
and Harry clothed with any authority at Washington apparently 
feels justified in harassing busy business executives by ordering them 
to answer endless inquiries, regardless of whether or not other 
bureaucrats have already asked and been furnished with the same 
information—an example of political mismanagement which would 
not be tolerated in any self-supporting enterprise because it would 
spell ruin, bankruptcy. Yet Washington is supposed to be concern- 
ing itself with all-out war-winning efforts! 


15. Last, but by no means least, the operation of all these various 
bureaus, commissions, etc., results in constant inquiries from bankers 
and others as to a company’s future financial stability, and, if such 
myriad regulations and control continue uninterrupted, company 
credit must ultimately suffer. 

What justification has the Administration for interfering 
more and more in the management of industry, business? 
Has it exhibited superior skill in running the war? Have 
the various managerial bodies selected by it proved con- 
spicuously capable? Has not one after another, in continu- 
ous succession, fizzled so seriously that “shake-ups” have 
occurred almost every week? 

The old adage, “That country which is least governed 
is best governed,” is being painfully brought home—in 
reverse—to the American people, as repeatedly revealed 


by the soundings of public sentiment. Washington had better 
take heed. 


Sound Out Patriotic Workers 


During recent journeyings through agricultural states, 
this writer was frequently told that the average farmer does 
not endorse all the demands formulated by either the farm 
bloc in Congress or by heads of certain farm unions. How 
many of our patriotic wage earners applaud how some labor 
leaders, notably John L. Lewis, are acting? This writer has 
sent the following suggestions to Dr. George Gallup, con- 
ductor of the famous “Gallup Polls”: 

“Sound out members of unions on such points as: 

“Are the heads of your union satisfactory to you? 








“Or do they go farther than you would go in making 
new demands—to be borne, of course, by the public? 

“Do you object to organized labor being given equal 
treatment, under law, as accorded to business concerns? 

“Do you object to the facts concerning the salaries of 
your union officials, the amount of your union’s income, an 
account of how every dollar is spent, being demanded by 
law—facts such as every company has to publish?” 

Results of such a poll might be eye-opening. 

* 


Setbacks reveal whether you 
have a backbone. 


* 


Magnificent, Yet Maligned 


Paradoxically, the most maligned industry in America 
has accomplished a magnificent war job. The public utility 
industry. Above all others it has been singled out by the 
Federal Administration for persecution, for unfair compe- 
tition at the expense of taxpayers. In no other field of in- 
dustry are the top companies threatened with a “death sen- 
tence.” No other governmental agency has equaled or even 
approached the Securities & Exchange Commission, the 
overlord of the utility industry, in ruthlessness, vindictive- 
ness, in arbitrariness, in costliness to millions of investors. 

Whereas the immeasurable exigencies of war have im- 
pelled the Government to halt other bureaucrats in prose- 
cuting important units of industries, the SEC persists in 
refusing to recognize that the country is at war, persists in 
refusing even to delay the hounding, pounding and harass- 
ing of war-essential enterprises and executives “for the 
duration.” Like Shylock, the SEC demands a “pound of 
flesh” here and now, regardless of the crippling effect upon 
our national war program. 

Perhaps this puerile policy is explainable by the fact 
that, with one exception, the SEC Commissioners are a 
bunch of amateur, inexperienced neophytes, innocent of 
practical training in the realm of business, industry or any- 
thing else. Most of them are legalistically-minded fledglings. 

They are waging untimely, unsettling, unfruitful warfare, 
along a very wide front, against organizations whose fore- 
sight, notwithstanding governmental discouragement, is 
proving absolutely invaluable in enabling this country to 
achieve victory. We have been subjected to rationing of 
almost everything else except electricity and gas for home 
use: As one company recently emphasized, “You don’t have 
to stand in line to buy electric power.” 

Congress, now that it is re-asserting its constituted au- 
thority, should do no less than call off the pernicious, perse- 
cuting activities of the purblind juveniles comprising the 
SEC. Their conduct suggests that, notwithstanding some of 
them are of draft age, they do not know America is at war. 


What Our Soldiers Want, Don’t Want 


Parents of a soldier at the front have received this letter: 
“Don’t change a thing in our home while I’m away. | want 
to come back and find everything just as it was.” From 
another soldier whose parents had decided to sell the fam- 


ily home because it was far too big since the boys had 
gone away, but who changed their minds because they felt 
that their fighting sons might like to return to their old 
home, came this when he was told of the latter decision: 
“You'll never know how delighted I am. You don’t fully 
appreciate your home until you go away from it. We are 
buoyed up, through any and all hardships, by the thought 
that we are fighting not only for our home country but 
for our own homes.” 

Other letters and talks reveal most clearly that those who 
are exposing themselves to death don’t want America 
turned topsy-turvy, that having risked their lives to defeat 
dictators, they are uncompromisingly opposed to setting up 
of anything savoring of dictatorship in their own land. 


What Is Business Statesmanship? 


That question is more easily asked than answered. Just 
as in public life we have far more politicians than states- 
men, so we have in the world of affairs far more executives 
than statesmen. Business statesmanship embodies breadth 
of vision, full recognition of social responsibility, capacity 
to inspire confidence, confidence of employees, confidence 
of stockholders, confidence of consumers, the public. 

The politician concerns himself mainly or solely with 
votes. The ordinary industrial or business executive con- 
cerns himself mainly or solely with profits. The statesman 
holding public office primarily takes cognizance of the 
national wellbeing, of the greatest good of the greatest 
number. Similarly, the business statesman realizes that he 
must place the public interest first, that he must think be- 
yond the cash register, that he must place patriotism above 
pelf, that he and his company’s activities must be construc- 
tive, that it will ultimately avail him and his company noth- 
ing if they wring from the people profits in such a way that 
they will incur the illwill of the public, the illwill of voters. 

The deplorable plight of this country during the last 
dozen years and more has been due in no meager measure 
to the lack of statesmanship exercised by too many foremost 
men of affairs theretofore. There was much too much con- 
centration on money-making, too little concentration on 
wholesome, helpful service, too little regard for the public 
good. “Capitalism” has reaped what it sowed. Anyone who 
lived through old-time conditions, including this writer, 
could clearly foresee that a day of revenge and retribution 
was inevitable. 

Business statesmanship has been developing in this coun- 
try during the last 20-30 years—although, as events have 
proved, not rapidly enough. I am hopeful that our principal 
men of affairs will meet the crucial test confronting them. 
“Do unto others” is as sound philosophy today, and will 
be tomorrow, as it was when enunciated by the Son of God. 

This is an entirely inadequate description of what con- 
stitutes business statesmanship—a tome could be written on 
the subject. Readers are invited to contribute their 


definition. 
* 


Keeping a clear head helps you 
to clear your way ahead. 
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The sacrifices that are needed in order to win the war are 
apparent to us all. 

just The Treasury’s appeals to buy War Bonds, the Government’s 
tes- : ; ; 
ws pleas to conserve gas and rubber, the economies required to avoid 
dth inflation, the necessity of rationing many essential commodities—all 
~ these have become vital in the minds of our people. 
nce 
sith Necessity has awakened us, not only to the size of the task 
on- before us, but to the fact that our future as a nation is at stake; 
a and in characteristic fashion we-al/ are responding. 

e 
o Our hearts speak, our purses are open wide; and regardless of 
be creed, or color, or political convictions, our honest differences of 
ove opinion are being dissipated before the issue that confronts us. 
ruc- 
Ha! This is the glory of democracy: that a man may think as he 
a . . . . . . 
—_. will, speak as he will, vote as he will, and worship God in his own 
last way; yet in the hour of peril to the State, that which is for the greatest 
ws good of all is not only his most compelling thought but the strongest 
on- prompting of his heart. 

on 
plic ; In that hour his thought is no longer of himself but of his 
an country; and it is as though his soul were crying out those memorable 
I, . : 
ion words of Plato: “Man was not born for himself alone but for his 

country.” 
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You've got to plan for post-war prosperity, 
and the sooner you get started, the better 


T a recent meeting of 100 execu- 
A tives in New York City, 90 said 
they were “considering post-war 
planning.” Only 10 were actively doing 
something about it! 

“There’s plenty of time,” is a com- 
mon excuse. 

Is there? Experience shows that it 
often takes from 12 to 18 months to 
design new products, complete blue- 
prints, make and test models, order 
and get machinery, set up production. 
Will Germany be defeated within 12 
to 18 months? More and more com- 
panies are guessing that it will, by giv- 
ing post-war planning a high priority 
in their actions today. 

Let’s take three cases. One company 
already has complete plans for exactly 
what it is going to make after the war. 
It has improved old products, designed 
new ones; and in less than six months 
after the armistice will be “in the mar- 
ket” with merchandise. Already it is 
doing new, foreign advertising to cul- 
tivate large export markets. 


PLAYING SAFE 


The second company doesn’t know 
exactly what it will make after the war, 
but knows its general field. To quote 
a vice-president, “We are investigating 
several things we might make in peace 
times. Soon we should be able to de- 
cide exactly what we will do. Mean- 
while, we've designed our advertising 
so that no matter what we make in 
our field, we will have ready accep- 
tance.” 

The third company, through post- 
war planning, has decided to go com- 
pletely out of its old field. It found its 
biggest asset was a host of automotive 
dealers. So instead of making its old 
product, which will have tremendous 
competition at low prices, it has al- 
ready planned a set of new products 
to be sold to automotive outlets. 

Companies such as these are “all 
ready to shoot.” Others are preparing 
to be in that position. One company 


By CY NORTON 


has already printed 50,000 broadsides 
and catalogs, both of them packed in 
cases waiting for the last Axis gun to 
be fired. 

Won't these companies have a head- 
start of several months on competitors 
who aren’t making post-war plans? 

Circumstances vary in post-war 
planning, depending on the company, 
its size, personnel, products, etc. But 
there must be a responsible leader to 
post-war planning activities or, by and 
large, action will be missing. 

This leader should be a man of real 
authority, a top executive. He should 
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have vision, imagination and, most of 
all, an open mind to investigate all 
possibilities, even radical ones. Fur- 
thermore, this executive or leader of 
post-war planning must be an organ- 
izer, a co-ordinator, above all a man 
of action. 

Some companies have a steering 
committee. In one case it consists of 
three executives and six committees 
studying different phases of post-war 
problems. For example, one committee 
is studying post-war planning for pub- 
lic works, federal, state, county and 
municipal. Another committee is study- 
ing personnel problems: (1) The prob- 


lem of returning service men to their 
jobs or similar jobs; (2) the question 
of job-training or hiring new people, 
which will be a part of the post-war 
situation. Another committee is study- 
ing new products and new uses for old 
products, developed as a result of the 
war effort. 

Another company, a big one, has 
five vice-presidents as an operating 
committee on post-war planning. They 
report as a group to the president. 

Group thinking is, of course, a 
“must.” In normal times, perhaps the 
designing department could lay out 
new models or improvements of old 
models. But today the revolutionary 
changes in materials, manufacturing 
processes, markets, etc., require the 
combined opinion of a great many 
phases of business. 


SMALL GROUP BEST 


How many men to have on post-war 
planning committees depends on the 
type and size of the company and oth- 
er considerations. It is best to have as 
small a group as possible, but not to 
limit the number to any arbitrary fig- 
ure. Here are some of the men now 
sitting upon post-war planning com- 
mittees: Representatives from these de- 
partments—sales, advertising, sales 
promotion, sales research, product re- 
search, laboratory, engineering, prod- 
uct designing, purchasing, personnel, 
law, credit, finances and public rela- 
tions. Usually these representatives are 
managers or their assistants. In each 
case the number of men_ involved 
should be based on the amount of work 
to do and the need for varied opinion. 
Too large a group may be unwieldy, 
while too few may not have a sufficient: 
ly broad experience or outlook. 

Some companies already have suff- 
cient personnel to cover all phases of 
their post-war planning. For example, 
a large company will usually have a 
research department, advertising de 
partment, sales department, laboratory, 
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engineering staff, etc. But occasionally 
other men are utilized as in the case 
of the company which had 10 sales- 
men spend three months doing field 
research along lines specified by the 
post-war planning committee. These 10 
men amassed surprising information 
regarding the use of the product, pub- 
lic reaction to it, etc. They found, for 
example, that the reason for small sales 
of the most expensive product was that 
the public didn’t understand how to 
use it or take care of it. This might 
well mean that education would step 
up the sale from the low-priced to the 
higher with consequent greater profit 
to the company. 

But many companies discover that 
they don’t have sufficient available 
personnel to carry on post-war plan- 
ning. In such cases, new men have 
been carefully selected for their spe- 
cialized abilities. Here, however, is an 
important point. Occasionally these 
new men don’t “pan out” and have to 
be dropped before they seriously in- 
terfere with the planning activities. 


MANY APPROACHES 


A few companies take a different ap- 
proach. They employ outside com- 
panies to do all of the market research 
—to investigate the present status of 
the company in its field; to check up 
on competitors’ standing; to discover 
what the public likes best about its own 
or competitive products; to learn what 
the public really would like in the line 
of products, if it could start fresh. 
The president of one company went so 
far as to hire five men, and, giving 
them an outline of his objectives, put 
them to work in a city where they 
would have no contacts whatsoever 
with anyone in the company. He in- 
sisted on a completely fresh, open- 
minded viewpoint. 

Small or medium-sized companies 
may have few persons who can be 
delegated to post-war planning. Often 
the president or vice-president of the 
company meets with the account ex- 
ecutive of the advertising agency. and 
the agency carries on whatever re- 
search is necessary, calling on its art- 
ists to design new products, etc. In 
such cases, the president or vice-presi- 
dent has enough experience and infor- 
mation about complete operations of 
the company so that he, together with 
outside assistance, can supervise. 

Whatever the approach, the impor- 
tant thing is to have a plan. Planning 
today may insure prosperity tomorrow. 
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The Industrial Misfit 


By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


HE person who is “all thumbs” 

has no place operating the high- 

speed machinery of modern in- 
dustrial plants. His sub-standard 
ability to co-ordinate his muscular re- 
actions causes him, repeatedly, to have 
an undue number of accidents. His 
moral character may be without blem- 
ish and his personal habits exemplary, 
but he will be a headache to manage- 
ment and a continuous hazard to his 
fellow workers, as well as to himself. 
He is responsible, in this country, for 
an annual loss of over 100,000,000 
man-hours, or the time required to 
turn out 5,000 heavy bombers. 

Great Britain, with her need of util- 
izing every ounce of manpower, has 
accumulated extensive data on the 
proneness to accidents of the “indus- 
trial misfit.” It has been found that 
persons who are poor in their response 
to what are technically called “aes- 
thetokinetic tests,” involving co-ordi- 
nation of muscular movements with 
stimuli received through the medium 
of the eye or the ear, tend to have an 
excessive number of accidents, com- 
pared with those whose reactions are 
more satisfactory. 


THOUSANDS TESTED 


The validity of these tests have now 
been sufficiently established, as they 
have been applied to several score 
thousands of workers from various 
types of industries—shipyard workers, 
aircraft mechanics and transport work- 
ers. Those who were below the average 
in the tests had an average accident 
rate 48% higher than those who were 
above it, while the accident rate of the 
worst 25% was 51% higher than the 
remaining 75%. 

The significance of these discoveries 
is immediately apparent. If, at the 
beginning of his career, a company 
can direct the potential “industrial mis- 
fit” into some line of endeavor not in- 
volving the operation of high-speed 
machinery, it will not only do the 


worker a favor (perhaps save his life) , 
but will also reduce the heavy toll on 
profits taken by compensation for in- 
dustrial accidents. Eliminating the 
accident-prone will also result in more 
efficient production, for it has been 
proved that the worker who responds 
best to the aesthetokinetic tests makes 
the most proficient workman. 


NO PH.D. NEEDED 


To apply the tests, the personnel 
management does not need to engage 
the services of a Ph.D. in psychology. 
With a little training and a slight flair 
for the accurate recording of data, a 
person of average intelligence can - 
apply them. The following few exam- 
ples, from about 15 that complete the 
full schedule, show how simple they 
are. To test the co-ordination of eye 
and hand, the subject is required to 
follow with a pointer another mechani- 
cally controlled pointer moving irregu- 
larly over a white surface. Steadiness 
of muscular reactions is gauged by 
asking the subject to keep a green disc 
above a white disc, which is moved 
by the person applying the test. The 
person undergoing the tests controls 
the green disc by two handles, the 
right of which moves the green disc 
towards or away from him, and the 
left of which moves the green disc 
sideways. The other tests are similarly 
simple and the person is graded both 
by the accuracy with which he makes 
the proper responses, as well as by 
the length of time, in seconds or parts 
of seconds, he takes to begin his co- 
ordinating movements. 

The aesthetokinetic tests show that 
two groups of workers are especially 
prone to suffer accidents because of 
low capacity to co-ordinate muscular 
responses. 

These two groups are youths be- 
tween 14 and 23 and inexperienced 
women workers of any age. This is 
significant for it is chiefly from these 
two groups that workers will be re- 













































cruited within the next few months. 

The experience of Michigan, which 
reported for the last six months of 
1942 an increase of 82% in the acci- 
dents to women, compared with an 
increase of only 21.9% for men, al- 
most duplicates Britain’s experience 
with women in 1941, when they began 
to enter industrial plants in large 
numbers. During that year, accidents 
to the British female worker increased 
90% over the previous year, compared 
with an increase of only 25% for the 
male. The muscular movements neces- 
sary in an industrial plant are strange 
to the average woman; therefore, be- 
fore she gains experience, her co- 
ordination is apt to be faulty, her 
accident record bad. Once experienced, 
the woman worker is no more of an 


accident hazard than a man with a 
comparable set of muscular responses. 

The case of the youth is different. 
While each of his faculties may be 
keener than that of an older person’s, 
his ability to co-ordinate them, on 
which the prevalence of accidents de- 
pends, is comparatively poor and will 
remain so until he is about 23. Special 
supervision of the female worker dur- 
ing her first few weeks of inexperience 
will reduce her chance of meeting with 
an accident, but the only solution of 
the youth entering industry is to keep 
him away from hazardous operations 
until he has mellowed mentally, and 
his ability to co-ordinate muscularly 
has become fully developed. Industry 
will lose nothing by prolonging, after 
the war, the school-leaving age. 





Until the application of aesthetoki. 
netic tests becomes general, industry 
can protect itself by using the dis. 
covery that the accident-prone is 4g 
“repeater.” If accurate accident rec. 
ords are kept, the® repeater can be 
detected before he meets with a serious 
or fatal accident. 

The discoveries of medical research 
about aesthetokinetic reactions will, 
undoubtedly, influence the hiring of 
industrial workers in the post-war 
period. It will, probably, be as difficult 
one day for the accident-prone to find 
employment inside a plant operating 
high-speed machinery, as it is now for 
the germ carrier to get work in those 
industries in which his peculiar mis- 
fortune makes him, through no fault 
of his own, a social menace. 


Canada Starts Compulsory 





Since many war measures 
planned in Washington have 
already been put into effect by 
Canada, a report on her activ- 
ities from time to time should 
interest U. S. business men. 











NON-ESSENTIAL Canadian industries, 
and some which consider themselves 
essential, are now undergoing a weed- 
ing out process of all men in the mili- 
tary call-up classes to fill a labor short- 
age in essential industries. This weed- 
ing out is done under the Compulsory 
Employment Transfer Order of the De- 
partment of Labor’s National Selective 
Service. 

All men 19 to 25, and. single men, 
widowers without children, divorced 
or judicially separated men born from 
1902 to 1916 inclusive, who have been 
turned down by the armed services for 
medical reasons, must now report to 
the National Selective Service if they 
are employed in any of a long list of 
industries and occupations announced 
by Ottawa. 

Canada froze jobs on September 1. 
1942, and under the same regulation 
announced that it would transfer men 
from non-essential jobs to essential 
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“Job Transfers’ 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 


jobs when the labor conditions make 
this necessary. The time has now 
come, and the first class of men in 
non-essential occupations and indus- 
tries had to register by May 19, the 
second class by June 15. These men 
are to be transferred to war industries, 
farming, coal mining, lumbering and 
logging. 

Other classes of occupations and 
non-essential industries will be called 
later, the procedure being to work up 
from the lowest-rated occupations and 
industries according to wartime essen- 
tiality. At the same time, essential in- 
dustries with possible labor hoarding 
are being investigated for men in these 
age groups. 


NON-ESSENTIAL LIST 


In addition to all retail selling occu- 
pations, the announced list of occupa- 
tions and industries includes barbers, 
beauty parlor operators, wholesale 
florists, waiters, taxi drivers, private 
chauffeurs, elevator operators, bell 
boys, domestic servants; any occupa- 
tion in or directly associated with en- 
tertainment, bowling alleys, pool 
rooms, dyeing, cleaning and pressing; 
baths, guide services, shoe shining; 
the manufacture of feathers, plumes, 
artificial flowers, chewing gum, lace 


goods, greeting cards, jewelry, statu- 
ary and art goods; employees in ice 
cream parlors and soda fountains; bus 
boys, charmen and cleaners, dish 
washers, custom furriers, dancing 
teachers, green keepers, non-railway 
porters and ground keepers. 

Under provisions of the Compulsory 
Employment Transfer Order, the Gov- 
ernment pays transportation to new 
industries, assures fair minimum ear- 
ings for the class of work to which a 
man may be directed. Men will not be 
sent to vacancies resulting from indus- 
trial disputes. Married men and men 
discharged from the armed services in 
these occupations will not, for the time 
being, be moved away from their fam- 
ilies. 

A board of referees has been set up 
to hear objections to compulsory job 
transfers. Penalties are severe for both 
employers and employees failing to 
comply with the regulations, and men 
refusing to go to assigned jobs are 
liable to labor service in the camps 
set up for conscientious objectors. To 
overcome a shortage of coal miners, 
special regulations have been set up, 
calling on men with coal mining ex- 
perience even from the armed services, 
with no enlistment or drafting of coal 
miners allowed till next February. 
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Here at last... the answer to Corrosion Problems 


ANII-CORRODE 








New Liquid Safeguard Developed by Cities Service 











Anti-Corrode, Proved Perfect by 
Months of Laboratory Testing, 
Meets Severest Corrosion Re- 


quirements. It’s Easy, Econom- 


ical to Apply. 


After months of laboratory research and 
rigorous service tests, Cities Service takes pride 


in announcing the development of a new and 


completely effective corrosion preventive —Anti- 
Corrode. 


This new liquid safeguard, by virtue of its 
special properties, and its reasonable cost, is 
hailed by many engineers as a perfect answer 
to the vital problem of metal conservation that 


American industry faces today. 


METHODS OF APPLICATION 


Anti-Corrode can be applied to raw stocks, 
finished parts, or to complete machines during 
storage, assembling or shipping. It is easily 
applied by dipping, brushing, rubbing, hand 
or power spraying—and provides a safe film 
which does not harden, become brittle or 


crack. 


WEATHERING 


Anti-Corrode is not affected by rain, salt 


air, oxygen bearing moisture, etc. 


ODOR 


Anti-Corrode has no disagreeable odor. 


OiL 1S AMMUNITION—USE IT 


CHEMICALLY INERT 


Anti-Corrode is chemically inert to ferrous 
or non-ferrous metals. Therefore, it can cause 
no injury to any metal to which it is applied 


or with which it may be brought in contact. 


FINGER STAINS 


Surfaces coated with Anti-Corrode can be 
handled freely without danger of rust spots 


caused by hand acid. 


ANT.-CORRODE 
MEETS U. S. NAVY TEST 





BOTH STRIPS of freshly ground steel 
pictured here were immersed for 20 hours 
in a 3% salt solution. Strip on left was 
untreated; strip on right, coated with 
Anti-Corrode, shows no trace of rust. 
(Even after 90 hours of immersion 
Anti-Corrode coating still resisted rust.) 


A LUBRICANT, TOO 


Anti-Corrode is compatible with drawing 


compounds; there is no need to remove it from 


WISELY! 


» CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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metal about to be drawn, stamped or other- 


wise formed. 


IDEAL FOR MANY USES 


Anti-Corrode can be used on almost every 
kind of metal or metal equipment—indoors or 
outdoors. Fencing, piping, tubing, wire, wire 
mesh, girders, sheet metal, metal stock, 
machinery, trucks, spare automotive parts, 
tools, metal containers—all need the protec- 


tion of this new corrosion preventive. 


ECONOMICAL 


In accordance with regular U. S. Navy Test 


procedure, Anti-Corrode proved far su-~ 
perior to other leading anti-rust compounds 


costing as much as 25% to 40% more per gallon. 


Whatever metal equipment you may have, you 
owe it to yourself to investigate the money- 
saving advantages of Cities Service Anti- 
Corrode. (One gallon of Anti-Corrode pro- 
tects approximately 1200 square feet of sheet 
metal.) Send the coupon below for further 
information on how to obtain an adequate 
sample of Anti-Corrode FREE. 
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, Room 1396, i 
" Sixty Wall Tower, New York. i 
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Aixel vs. the Axis 


We introduce Axel Lundbye, whose practical process for 
prolonging tool life is helping America lick the Axis 


HEN a man in a print shop de- 

velops a process that speeds the 

production of planes, tanks and 
guns, it’s news. When he and his com- 
pany give a valuable process away free 
to anyone who can use it, that’s news, 
too. The man is Axel Lundbye—big. 
rambunctious, irrepressible, irreverent 
Danish-American with an accent as 
thick as a Skagerrak fog—chief engi- 
neer of the Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

In rotogravure printing, ink is 
pumped generously upon the cylinders 
of the press, then the excess ink is 
wiped off by a thin, six-foot blade of 
fine steel called a doctor-blade. Its 
sharp edge, ground to an accuracy of 
a thousandth of an inch, is held down 
close to the swiftly rotating cylinder. 


AXEL'S ASSIGNMENT 
“Axel,” said Tom Beck, president 


of the company, “those doctor-blades 
are wearing out too fast. We have to 
stop the presses every eight hours. It 
takes half an hour to change blades 
and each stop means a loss of 300,000 
printed pages. I want a blade that will 
last 110 hours.” 

“All right,” said Lundbye, “but I 
already been working on the problem 
half a year yet.” 

“Keep on working,” said Beck. 

Lundbye had tried everything, dif- 
ferent kinds of steel, then other metals, 
then plastics. Nothing would work. The 
problem was to keep a sharp, true edge 
on those doctor-blades. He went back 
to steel and began to experiment with 
chrome plating. 

Back in 1913, in Denmark, Lundbye 
had tried unsuccessfully to chrome- 
plate the piston rings of a Diesel. 
Chromium, an extremely hard as well 
as handsome metal, would be ideal for 
plating tools and machine parts sub- 
ject to wear, if only it could be made 
to stick. Under stress and heat, it tend- 
ed to crack off. Now he rigged up a 
lead-lined tank and an old second-hand 


By WEBB WALDRON 


generator out of a worn-out Buick car, 
used a piece of scrap lead for an 
anode, and started electroplating doc- 
tor-blades, using various solutions of 
chromium as a bath, various densities 
of current, and various periods of im- 
mersion of the tool in the bath. He got 
a beautiful chrome deposit on _ the 
blade, but in service the chrome still 
cracked off. 

Lundbye had heard that one of the 
causes of this cracking was the mole- 
cules of hydrogen imprisoned in the 
plating and under it, which have a 
brittling effect on the chrome. He knew 
that many different after-treatments 
had been tried to draw off the hydro- 
gen. He tried heating the blade after 
plating, also immersion in various liq- 
uids. Finally one night, when he had 
worked till 3.00 a.m. in his lab on the 
fourth floor of the printing plant, he 
happened to try a bath of oil at 350° 
F. He left the blade in it an hour or so, 
then went home. Next day he put the 
blade on a press. At the end of eight 
hours, it showed no wear at all, nor 
at the end of 16. It ran on the press 
for 110 hours, still showed no wear. 

“It seemed too good to be true,” 
said Lundbye. “I tried some more 





blades by the same process and they 
came out the same.” 

Actually, there was no new principle 
in all this. Every stage of the process 
had been tried by others, many of the 
operations had been patented years be. 
fore, but Lundbye, by trial and error, 
had hit upon a combination of factors 
that gave better results than anyone 
had before attained—a special tech. 
nique in cleaning the tool before plat. 
ing, a certain composition and tem: 
perature of the chromium bath, an ex. 
tremely short immersion (about one 
minute for the average tool), a certain 
amperage of current and a certain 
temperature of the oil bath. 


PAYING OFF THE NAZIS 


Lundbye at once saw the possibility 
for cutting tools. He got a few drills, 
taps and reamers from the company’s 
machine shop, plated them, found their 
cutting life trebled or quadrupled. 

“Tom,” he said to Beck, “let’s give 
this process to American war indus- 
try. It will be a way of paying back 
the debt I owe America, which has 
given me everything I possess.” And 
he added: “Also help pay off the Nazis 
for what they have done to my native 
country.” 

Beck enthusiastically agreed. He 
published full pages in Collier’s and 
The American Magazine, stating how 
the process increased tool life, offering 
to chrome-plate sample tools free of 
charge for any firm engaged on wat 
contracts, to demonstrate the process 
to its engineers, and to show them how 
to set up a plating installation. It hap- 
pened, dramatically enough, that this 
was just at a time last year when a 
serious shortage was beginning in cut- 
ting and forming tools—those tools 
that bore holes in armor plate, form 
shells, rifle gun-barrels, cut gears, do 
a thousand and one metal-working jobs 
in war industry. So there was a tre- 
mendous response to the offer. 

Since then there has been a constant 
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A 100% RECORD 


Awards on May 8th, 1943 to two 
plants in Kenosha, Wisc., com- 
pleted this 100% record for The 
American Brass Company. 





ALL TEN AMERICAN BRASS CO. 
PLANTS IN U. S.A. HAVE EARNED RIGHT 
TO FLY ARMY-NAVY “E” FLAGS 


This is the story in terms of war production 


Our Connecticut plants were among the first in the 
brass industry to receive the coveted “E”’ Award for out- 
standing production of war materials. Since then ail 
our plants, including those in the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and NewYork, have been similarly honored. 


As the largest fabricator in the copper and brass field, 
The American Brass Company is keenly aware of its 
responsibility and its opportunity to serve the cause 
of the United Nations. 

Since 1939, production has been tripled, with vir- 
tually every pound today going for war purposes. 
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This chart*, based on 1939 peacetime production, shows the rapid swing 
into all-out war production, both by the copper and brass fabricating industry 
and The American Brass Company (not including Government-owned plants). 
All-time production records have been continually broken ever since the 
National Defense Program was initiated in 1940. 

«Based on compilations of The American Bureau of Meta! Statistics 


This record was accomplished by close cooperation 
between management and labor ... careful planning 


for rapid conversion to wartime operations . . . inten- 
sive training of new personnel... . plus efficient utiliza- 
tion of existing and new plant equipment. 


Detailed figures, of course, cannot be revealed, but 
The American Brass Company is consistently breaking 
all previous volume records. In addition to its U. S. 
plants and that of a Canadian subsidiary, Anaconda 
American Brass Ltd., the company’s production also 
embraces three plants operated for the United States 
and Canadian Governments. 


Shipments this past January were the largest in the 
company’s history. March exceeded January. The first 
quarter of ’43 was by far the greatest tonnage quarter 
in the records of the company. 
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PRODUCTION OF COPPER ALLOYS FOR 
AMMUNITION by The American Brass Co. 


This chart shows the vast increase 
in production of copper-base al- 
loys directly earmarked for ammu- 
nition in plants operated by The 
American Brass Company. This is 
one of the most vital needs for 
copper. and brass. Tremendous 
quantities are required for all types 
of ammunition. 
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The American Brass Company is proud indeed that all 
the plants it operates in the U. S. A. have won the honor 
of flying the Army-Navy “E” for excellence in produc- 
tion. But it is even prouder of the organization and the 
will-to-produce that have made this record possible 
... and will keep it going. 
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stream of industrial visitors to Lund- 
bye’s simple little lab, eager to find 
how it is done. Recently, when I 
dropped in to see Lundbye, the lab 
was crowded with men from three dif- 
ferent Middle-West companies. 

“If a man doesn’t know anything 
about electroplating, I can teach him to 
plate tools in two hours,” Lundbye 
roared, “but if he knows something 
about it, I may take six days, or may- 
be I can’t teach him at all.” His point 
was that his routine—the routine he 
found by trial and error—has to be 
followed exactly. “The best plater in 
the world,” he said, “is my little 11- 
year-old daughter Astrid. She has no 
ideas about it at all, she simply fol- 
lows instructions, so things come out 
just right.” 

One astonishing fact is that the 
chromium coating on the tool by 
Lundbye’s process is less than one ten- 
thousandth of an inch thick. The very 
thinness of the coating seems to have 
something ‘» do with its durability. 
“Some fellows think that if one ten- 
thousandth is a good thing, three or 
four times that would be better, but it 
isn’t. The stuff cracks off.” 

The beauty of the thing is that none 


of the materials required in the process 
is on priority. Chromium trioxide, used 
to make up the plating bath, is easily 
obtained and costs only 174¢ a pound. 
An installation for plating all ordinary 
tools can be set up for about $50. 


PROCESS DESPERATELY NEEDED 


Actually, what Lundbye is giving 
free to American war industry is not 
the art of chrome-plating, principles 
of which were already known, but a 
practical technique of multiplying tool 
life that no one had hit on before, and 
at a time when it is desperately need- 
ed. “We simply can’t get the replace- 
ment tools we need,” said a Dayton 
manufacturer who makes parts for 
tanks and half-tracks. “If it weren’t for 
this process of extending the life of 
the tools we’ve already got, we'd have 
to curtail production.” 

The U. S. War Department, San 
Francisco Ordnance District, reports 
an increase of 300% to 400% in the 
cutting life of drills. Standard Aircraft 
states that formerly their chasers pro- 
duced 250 pieces, then had to be re- 
moved from the machine and re- 
ground, interrupting vital production. 
Plated chasers produce 1,200 pieces. 








A 100-lb. BALL... 


GLASS THAT BOUNCES 


may give you an idea for L94V 














Did you ever expect to see a glass lens that could with- 
stand the impact of a 100-lb. cast iron ball dropped from 
8'2 feet? Well, that's the kind of tough glass the U.S. 
Army calls for when they want to light up a landing field. 
















In working to achieve this amazing strength, the manu- 
facturer decided to try chilling the surface of each lens, 
as it came glowing red from the mold. So in went a 
Sturtevant Blower that whips up a man-made tornado 
of almost 160 miles an hour velocity...and an intricate 
system of jets to deliver the air uniformly over the entire 
surface of the lens. It worked, and America had a tougher, 
more efficient lens than had ever been made before. 


It's just one of hundreds of cases where Sturtevant 
Engineers, working with Industry, 
have contributed to the improve- 
ment of a war-bound product. 
Another lesson in “air at work” 
America has learned at war...that 
will step-up efficiency and econo- 
my in turning out countless civilian 
products that wait only for Victory. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK BOSTON, MASS 
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Henry Kaiser reports that the Lundbye 
process increases the life of endmills 
300%, milling cutters 600%. 
Willys-Overland of Toledo was 
threatened by a shut-down because of 
a lack of forming tools for shells, 
Crowell-Collier plated some tools for 
the company to get it past the emer. 
gency. Now Willys plates its own tools, 
A man in a Chicago plant said, 
“Grinding is the most expensive oper. 
ation in our shop. Four grinds on a 
tap and it’s gone. With this method, 
you plate a tool with chrome, and when 
the chrome is worn off, plate again, 
You never wear the tool itself at all.” 
Andrew Jackson Higgins, New Or. 
leans shipbuilder, telephoned that for 
lack of stainless steel he had had to 
substitute tobin bronze in pump shafts 
for the landing barges 2 was build. 
ing; the bronze wore so ba ‘‘v that the 
pumps were soon out of se. .ce. Could 
Lundbye chrome-plate on bronze? 
Higgins had to know right away. 
“Send some pump shafts up by air 
mail,” said Lundbye. Higgins sent six 
shafts, Lundbye plated them, rushed 
them back. Higgins called up again. 
“Complete success. Cuts out wear. 
How can we start plating ourselves?” 
Lundbye sent down instructions, and 
two days later Higgins had his outfit 
going and had plated 500 shafts. 
Lundbye plated a set of surgical 
tools for a doctor friend of his, a 
medical major who was setting off for 
the Solomons. The major wrote that 
whereas he formerly had to sharpen 
his instruments once a week, now they 
go three months without sharpening. 


STARTED FROM SCRATCH 


Lundbye, born in Denmark 46 years 
ago, graduated in engineering at Co- 
penhagen University, and landed in 
New York as a young man with $5 in 
his pocket. He went West, washed 
dishes in an Italian restaurant in Los 
Angeles, worked as an engineer in the 
oil fields and in copper refineries, and 
became chief engineer of a road-build- 
ing machinery company. He was hired 
by Beck as chief engineer because, 
after a brief look through the Spring: 
field plant, he suggested several dras- 
tic improvements in the movement of 
paper and printed magazines through 
the plant, though he knew nothing 
whatever of printing. 

So far, more than 200 American and 
Canadian companies engaged in wal 
work have set up their own plating in- 
stallations, using Lundbye’s instruc- 
tions. Inquiries still pour in. 


FORBES 














FOUND: 


THOUSANDS OF TONS OF BRASS ! 


N one of Buick’s busy 
plants, large calibre shell 
cases are now being built of 
steel instead of hard-to-get 
brass. 


Coming from the line by the 
thousands, these cases mean 
an important saving in a 
highly critical material. 


But, you may ask, doesn’t 
this simply mean that our 
already-burdened steel-pro- 
ducing facilities have to turn 
out just that much more 
steel? 


The answer is—not at all! 
Through careful redesign and 
development of new methods 
on other of our war jobs, 
Buick has effected important 
savings in steel too. 


These are more than enough 
to offset a load on the steel 
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mills that might have been 
involved in this switch from 
one material to another. 


It is very much like finding 
several million pounds of 
brass every year—not by 
accident, but in reward for 
@ patient, careful process 
that goes on constantly in 
Buick plants. 


We’re always looking for 
ways to save materials of any 
kind. Even a fraction of a 
pound per piece produced is 
not too little to get our 
prompt attention. 


Such care pays, as this in- 
stance proves. It makes all 
materials stretch—and there 
is no better way of making 
sure our fighting men get 
plenty of what they need to 
win. 








BETTER BUY BONDS 
Let your dollars 
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Post-War Opportunities 
in Exporting 





This is the seventh in our 
series of stories on investment 
opportunities in the post-war 
world, In preparation: Import- 
ing, International Relations. 











FTER the war America will have 
A the job of rebuilding a war-shat- 
tered world and supplying ma- 
terials for the industrial development 
of China, Russia and South America. 
Té a large extent alert Americans 
will take over important markets hith- 
erto dominated by Japan, Germany 
and Italy, simply because millions of 
people throughout the world will shun 
their products for a long time to come; 
no peace conference can extinguish 
memories of horror and death. It is 
certain that American shipping will 
dominate the post-war Pacific and this 
will have a favorable effect upon ex- 
port opportunities. 


RECONSTRUCTING EUROPE 


Let us examine these opportunities: 

l. The heavy, constant bombing of 
Europe has had its effect upon her 
factories. Their post-war conversion to 
peacetime production will be depen- 
dent upon the construction of new fa- 
cilities, and machinery and materials 
imported largely from the U. S. Every 
kind of factory equipment will be in 
demand, and American salesmen will 
send home more orders than may be 
filled. It is likely that payment for this 
equipment will be guaranteed through 
governmental arrangements. There will 
be profitable opportunities for U. S. 
manufacturers, export jobbers and 
sales representatives. 

2. The reconstruction of European 
industry will take time, but the demand 
for finished products will be immedi- 
ate and pressing. This means that 
American manufactured products, in- 
cluding building materials, clothing, 
tools, farm machinery, glass and china, 
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furniture, and other commodities as 
basically necessary almost as food, will 
be shipped from the U. S. Pre-fabri- 
cated houses, for example, may be 
shipped to Europe to house millions 
of demobilized soldiers and their fam- 
ilies. American industry will be con- 
verted to peacetime manufactures in 
advance of Europe simply because 
American indusirialists will be sup- 
plied first. The demand for American 
products is certain to be staggering on 
the part of nearly the entire world. 


HUGE RUSSIAN MARKET 


3. Soviet Russia, always a prime 
market for American tools and ma- 
chinery, will expand on a much larger 
and more rapid scale after the war. 
With this industrial growth will come 
a greatly augmented demand for Amer- 
ican equipment. Russia, long since sold 
on industrial development, has been 
stimulated to greater effort because the 
war has taught her the military im- 
portance of industrial competence; she 
will continue to fear aggression. 

4. The New China is not a slogan 
but a fact. China is potentially one of 
the richest nations in the world, and 
her modern leaders are ambitious. Chi- 
nese business men are no less astute 
than their American counterparts, but 
they have been hampered in the past 
by Japanese economic domination, an 
apathetic government, and extraterri- 
torial concessions granted to foreign- 
ers. With these conditions radically al- 
tered, Chinese industrialists will pro- 
duce goods for home and foreign con- 
sumption as cheaply and efficiently as 
the Japanese in the past. It is predict- 
able that large American loans will go 
to China to advance her post-war in- 
dustrial development, for a_ strong 
China will be a bulwark against the 
possibility of future Japanese aggres- 
sion. This money, along with Chinese 
capital, will be spent for every kind of 
factory equipment, tools, mining ma- 
chinery and raw materials. Japan’s 


loss of 450,000,000 customers will be 
America’s gain. That Japan will have 
lost them is pretty certain; Japanese 
goods will not be popular in China for 
a long time to come. 

5. Brazil and other progressive 
South American countries are indus- 
trially ambitious. The American policy 
of hemispheric solidarity is fairly cer- 
tain to continue. Given money to buy 
American machinery, our South Amer- 
ican neighbors will afford markets for 
hundreds of American products, in- 
cluding such items as road-building 
machinery, bull-dozers, tractors and 
tools. Lack of roads has hampered 
South American development. To build 
roads jungles must be cleared, bridges 
constructed. At the same time, hun- 
dreds of new airports must be built 
with American equipment. These new 
roads and airports will in turn make 
possible the development of rich re- 
sources hitherto unexploited because 
of inaccessibility, and the development 
of those resources means a still heavier 
demand for American factory machin- 
ery. Also, South American concessions 
formerly owned by Germans, Italians 
and Japanese interests will be taken 
over largely by American companies, 
which will buy their equipment here. 


WILL NEED TECHNICIANS 


6. The foreign demand for Ameri- 
can machinery will bring with it a 
corresponding demand for American 
technicians to install and operate them 
initially, and then to instruct local me- 
chanics in the details of operation and 
maintenance. This need is accentuated 
by the fact that many thousands of for- 
eign technicians have been killed. 
There may be opportunities to estab- 
lish employment agencies in this coun- 
try specializing in supplying American 
technicians of all kinds to foreign 
countries. Foreign industrialists will 
find it convenient to obtain these badly 
needed men through a single source. 
Any one such agency will be able to 
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Note the 


CARBINES... 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 
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Note the paratroopers: —Their fire power is increased by the new U. S. 
Carbine, Cal. .30 M-1, a light, fast-firing gun. 


For Victory . . . UEF enlisted to make Carbines 
also in war production on—Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts— Am- 
munition Components —Fuses— Primers and Miscellaneous Items. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


% Enlist Your Dollars + Buy More War Bonds + To Shorten The Duration 
JUNE 15, 


1943 


“Reports coming in from all jungle the- 
aters indicate that the carbine is going to 
be a most useful weapon due to its light 
weight, small overall length and the light- 
weight ammunition. Jungle fighting is at 
very close range due to lack of visibility.” 


L. H. CaMPBELL, Jr. 


Major General, Chief of Ordnance 
An American experimented with the new five 
po ad M-1 carbine on a trip to the front in the 
recent Buna campaign. “I think it will work like 
a charm,” he said. “I got four Japs during a morn- 


ing of sniping from one front-line barricade.” 


A noted war correspondent writing for the 
New York Times Magazine. 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: 
TYPEWRITERS—New and used typewriters are sold 
only to the U.S.Government for the armed services, 
You may rent used machines under Office of Price 
Administration regulations. 

ADDING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES—New machines 
are available under War Production Board regu- 
lations. We have been able to assist many of our 
customers with their accounting problems. 
RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER, ETC.—We may sell ribbons, 


carbon paper and other supplies for all types of 
office machines without restriction. 





MAINTENANCE—Our maintenance service is in com- 
plete and efficient operation from coast to coast 
to help you keep your Underwood, Elliott Fisher 
and Sundstrand machines operating efficiently and 
we are permitted to manufacture the necessary parts. 
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“THAT’S THE STUFF 
that will win the War— 


These are the materials that are accorded preferential movement. 
Until the War is won they must have right of way.” 


While this 1s being done the Seaboard may not in every instance 
be able to maintain the same standard of service on commercial 
traffic as in normal times. Therefore, if your shipment should 
be late, we rely on your indulgence and continued cooperation. 
Seaboard maintains Service Agents in many strategic cities to 
assist in your transportation problems. We invite you to enlist 
their aid. 


KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Remember, there’s no let-up, no time-out, for our fighting men. 


SEABOARD RAILWAY 


WORKS 
FOR 
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place thousands of Americans in lu. 
crative foreign jobs. One function of 
the agency might be to provide lan. 
guage courses for its employee clients, 

7. Not the least of post-war exports 
may be synthetic rubber. It will be 
years before large supplies of natural 
rubber will again be available, and 
meanwhile it is authoritatively predict. 
ed that the synthetic product will be 
much superior, and that America will 
lead the world in its manufacture. The 
foreign market should be lucrative for 
many years. 

8. After the war new, improved, 
cheaper automobiles, trucks, trailers, 
tractors, planes and machinery of all 
kinds will be on the market. Millions 
of Americans will trade in their old 
machines for new. The market may 
well be flooded with them. These used 
products, repaired and rebuilt, can be 
absorbed by other countries which 
have lower standards and lesser eco- 
nomic power. There should be count- 
less opportunities for alert jobbers to 
buy up such used merchandise at bar- 
gain prices and resell it profitably in 
foreign markets. 


A LUCRATIVE FIELD 


9. The post-war boom in exporting 
will open up numerous opportunities 
for export sales agencies. The latter, 
equipped with specific market require- 
ments and sales outlet contacts all over 
the world, will specialize in the intrica- 
cies of shipping and tariff regulations 
and maintain staffs of trained salesmen 
in the field. American companies in- 
experienced in the export business will 
find it convenient and profitable to use 
the services of such agencies. One help- 
ful factor in the establishing of a new 
agency is the fact that thousands of 
capable foreigners of all nationalities 
are now in the U. S., many of them 
with sales experience in their own 
countries. The agency field is going to 
be lucrative. 

10. Ships turned out on mass pro- 
duction lines will produce a new Amer- 
ican shipping industry. The huge post- 
war export volume will provide plenty 
of cargoes for new steamship and air- 
lines. Fortunes are going to be made 
in the new American Merchant Ma- 
rine, particularly in the Pacific trade. 

This is necessarily only a brief sur- 
vey of the post-war export opportuni- 
ties. But of this you may be sure: No 
American who gets into any branch of 
the game will be handicapped for lack 
of opportunity! Post-war exporting 
will be Big Business. 
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Naarty EVERYBODY seems to know 
that the Chrysler Corporation makes 
Army tanks and that those tanks give 
a good account of themselves in battle, 
throughout the world. 


For well over a year these big fight- © 


ing machines have been produced in 
ever increasing quantities, but they are, 


“GUNS AND CANNON 
FOR ATTACK AND 
DEFENSE” 





after all, only a part of the total war 
production of this corporation. 


That total war production includes 
twenty-one distinctly military products. 


For the soldier we not only make 
tanks in which he engages the enemy 
in battle; we also make the trucks and 
combat vehicles which haul him and 
his equipment about. We make the 
stoves that heat his tents and barracks 
and the field kitchens on which his 
meals are cooked. We make refrigera- 
tion units which preserve his food in 
camp and in the field. We make the 


sgt, ‘‘GYRO-COMPASSES FOR 
THE NAVY AND 
— MERCHANT MARINE” 


ammunition to defend him and the 
guns and cannon with which to shoot 
the ammunition. 


For the Air Service we make bomber 
fuselages for the Army, and major 
bomber sections for the Navy. We 
make landing gear for planes. In 
Chicago we are just completing a very 


large plant to make big airplane 
engines for long range bombers. We 
make the bomb racks to carry the 
bomb loads of the planes. We are 


bir “COMBAT CARS TO HAUL 
MEN AND EQUIPMENT 
s : m INTO BATTLE” 


making thousands upon thousands of 
Duralumin forgings and castings for 
all types of aircraft purposes. 


For the Navy we are making vital 
parts of searchlights that the Navy 
uses to spot its targets. We are making 
the gyroscopic compasses that steer the 
ships of the Navy and Merchant Marine. 
We make pontoons for lighterage and 
for the raising of ships that have been 
sunk. We make both pusher and puller 
types of tugs which are used all over 
the world from Iceland to Guadalcanal, 
on the rivers of South America, India 
and Russia. We make thousands of 


“BIG AIRPLANE ENGINES 
FOR LONG RANGE 
BOMBERS” 





marine engines for many purposes— 
some of them for commando boats and 
things of that nature. 


» When we saw the war coming we 
knew that it would be a mechanical 
‘war and that no concern the size of the 
Chrysler Corporation would remain out 
of the picture. 


We felt that institutions like ours 
should hold themselves free and in 
readiness to take tough jobs—those 
things that require intense cooperation 
on the part of scientists, metallurgists, 
engineers; the volume jobs that require 
intimate knowledge of the tooling and 
mechanical processes necessary to make 
duplicate equipment in large volume. 


Today finds us employing over eight 
thousand subcontractors. Fifty-eight 
cents of every dollar we receive for 
our war effort is passed on to some- 
body else who supplies us services, 
materials or parts. We are not only 
prime contractors ourselves, but we are 
also subcontractors for a number of 
other companies, ranging from such 
concerns as General Electric and 

== W% sh, 

amit" THE MARINE ENGINES 
FOR COMBAT AND 
COMMANDO BOATS” 





Westinghouse, employing great num- 
bers of people, to small and remote 
outfits of a few hundred men. 


Many people ask “What about your 
post-war plans?” Our only plan is the 
present urgent one to win the war and 
win it quick. For every moment that 
we can shorten this war we feel that, 
as a people, we are lucky, and, as a 
Nation, fortunate. 


Of course we think that after the war 
people will be driving automobiles and 
eating bananas, washing their clothes, 
wearing shoes, and that the styles of 
ladies’ hats will change. We feel that 
business is an economic thing and that 
it tends to follow cycles. We think that 
if we keep our minds on the fact that 
we are sailing a boat on an economic 
sea, and that if we sail it according to 
the charts and the weather, and to the 
conditions we find, that this Nation can 
go into its post-war effort with the same 
enthusiasm and the same desire to do 
a service to our 135 million people 
that is now being exhibited in this all- 
out war effort. 


Pe ae 


President, Chrysler Corporation 


[| WAR BONDS ARE YOUR PERSONAL INVESTMENT IN VICTORY } 
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By GENE ROBB 


N these next six months of U.S.-at- 

war, there'll be more actual fight- 

ing—and probably more casualties 
—than in the first 18 months now ter- 
minating. What happens to the conduct 
of the war on the home front in the 
last half of 1943 will be profoundly 
affected by the results of the first full- 
scale United Nations offensive this 
Summer. Paradoxically, the tougher 
the going abroad, the easier it will be 
to get the civilian population to shoul- 
der the heavier burdens of war that 
are hard ahead. 

Regardless of the march of men and 
events on distant battlefronts, some 
definite and inescapable consequences 
of war must be met in this country— 
and soon. Strikes are being revived as 
a union weapon to maintain near- 
peacetime standards and benefits. John 
Lewis’ considerable success in flaunt- 
ing the no-strike agreements puts oth- 
er labor leaders on the spot. They say, 
privately but forcefully, that they must 
bring home to their members as much 
bacon as he fried or lose their none- 
too-secure grip on the rank-&-file. Cur- 
rent strikes, however, are for “rights” 
and other grievances more than on 
wages. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


Wage increases—bit-by-bit re- 
strained and controlled—will be grant- 
ed rather freely to give strong unions 
as much as the miners are getting. 
Politics is an important consideration 
—rewards for the faithful in anticipa- 
tion of °44. In addition the Adminis- 
tration has gone so far in its policy of 
encouraging wages to follow war prices 
that a strike epidemic is feared if new 
hold-the-line rules are enforced. 

The farm bloc will be successful in 
raising farm price levels to the extent 
of labor gains in wages, completing 
another lap around the spiral track 
toward inflation. While the price rec- 
ord remains good compared with 1918, 
pressure on the dikes of inflation con- 
trol mounts daily and wider cracks are 
generally expected before the end of 
the year. Government economists be- 
lieve it will be an outstanding job if 


living costs—up 25% since 1940— 
don’t rise more than 1% per month. 
Inflationary gap will not be narrowed 
by public bond buying at present rate 
or by new payroll taxes next month. 
There’s talk of making it harder to 
convert war bonds into cash discount. 
Penalties are proposed by one group 
but objected to by others on grounds 
they would make bonds much harder 
to sell. There’s talk of tapping savings 
deposits for bonds but it’s active spend- 
ing-power on the loose, not savings, 
which put the push on prices. 


SOME SUBSIDIES SURE 


Subsidies to permit freezing or low- 
ering prices of “essential” goods will 
be fought vigorously by Congress and 
business compromise will be offered to 
allow limited use of subsidies but pro- 
tection against further Government 
controls. Chances are good that some 
subsidies will be used (a) to stimulate 
certain kinds of food production, (b) 
to hold down consumer prices on a 
few necessities—some foods, fuel, gas, 
maybe work clothes. 

Tax legislation will be shunned by 
Congress until Fall at collection rate 
forecast. When higher payroll taxes be- 
gin U. S. will get one-third of 1943 
cost of war in cash. When the next tax 
bill goes around, however, corpora- 
tions appear certain to be in for higher 
levies. There'll be no further changes 
in personal income taxes before March, 
1944. Treasury won’t be able to revive 
its “spending tax” idea. Prospect is 
faint for any substantial extension of 
retail sales tax. 

Manpower tops the list of shortages. 
The 48-hour week will be extended 
with less employer opposition as the 
labor market grows tighter and tighter. 
McNutt’s “reasonable” policy in en- 
forcing the 48-hour week in so-called 
“critical areas” is winning a temporary 
okay from industry as well as unions. 
The help problem will reach a new cri- 
sis at harvest time, another one mid- 
Autumn, but there is no likelihood of 
a tell-’°em-where-to-work law this year. 

The draft outlook from September 
on depends to a considerable extent on 


military successes or reverses this 
Summer. Only an unexpected series of 
quick, big victories will prevent draft. 
ing fathers after Labor Day. Present 
forecast is a maximum of 1,000,000 
fathers in the armed forces by the end 
of °43. Best guesses in Washington are 
that only about 600,000 will be taken 
—one out of ten of the 6,000,000 pre. 
Pearl Harbor daddies under 38. 

Shortage of almost all things will 
multiply and civilian supplies will be 
close to “bed rock” by Christmas, 
Probable additions to ration list be- 
fore then include soap, milk (in short- 
age areas), clothing. Many other items 
which will run short but not be ra- 
tioned cover paints, paper, hard-and- 
soft beverages. 

Government machinery for directing 
the war effort will be improved slight- 
ly by the OWM. It establishes the prin- 
ciple of a responsible “war cabinet.” 
However, its first maneuvers suggest it 
will function more as a referee than 
as a super-czar, dominated by New 
Dealers Byrnes, Hopkins and Vinson. 
Its decisions are destined to be liber- 
ally flavored with politics. The power 
of Hopkins is emerging again. Vinson 
will work on taxes and prices, concen- 
trate first on untangling OPA. Prob- 
ably will delegate many OPA func- 
tions to other agencies, including his 
own office of Economic Stabilization. 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS 


The end of the war is not in sight, 
but because the end will loom sudden- 
ly around some unforeseeable corner 
post-war talk is growing and will hit 
the headlines after every victory. For- 
mulae already have been drawn up for 
cancellation of war contracts. More at- 
tention is being paid to conversion of 
war plants to meet pent-up demand of 
consumers in U. S., to make machinery 
for rehabilitation of Europe first. The 
biggest post-war orders, however, will 
be for food. 

U. S. will go to the peace table with 
the greatest functioning physical plant 
in the world. It now appears that it 
will be the only nation which has, not 
had much of its productive capacity 
destroyed by war. It will have the big- 
gest navy and merchant fleet, largest 
air force and aircraft facilities, a new 
synthetic rubber industry, world lead- 
ership in chemicals, plastics and such 
light-weight metals as magnesium and 
aluminum. How much of this suprem- 
acy it would be wise to maintain and 
how much can be afforded are among 
the foremost post-war considerations. 











Making them 


while 


on the move! 


SERVING OUR FIGHTING MEN. A vol- 
unteer worker from the Women’s Aid 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad at the 
USO lounge in Broad Street Station, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia 





Pennsylvania Railroad provides Station Canteens, Lounges 


or Special Facilities for Service Men in many Cities 


Railroad stations these wartime days are 
crowded with men from all branches of 
the service. Some going to induction 
centers, some to advanced training camps, 
some to global fronts, some home on 
well-earned furloughs. 


No matter how brief their stay is, the 
railroads want them to feel “at home.” 


So in a number of stations on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, service men are wel- 
comed to canteens, lounges and other 
facilities especially for them. At Union 
Stations, the Pennsylvania joins with 
other railroads in offering service men 
these facilities. 


Here the service men may relax, write, eat, 





¥ 32,649 in the Armed Forces % 30 have given their lives for their country 
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refresh themselves, chat, play games... 
and, at a few, even sleeping quarters are 
provided. More than 6,000,000 men in 
uniform have been entertained or assisted 
in these centers since Pearl Harbor. 


The facilities are operated by the USO 
(including the Travelers’ Aid Society, 
the YMCA, the Salvation Army), the 
Women’s Aid of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the American Legion or other local 
patriotic organizations. 


With the splendid cooperation of these 
worthy groups, who give so generously 
of their time and money—the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will continue to make 
things as pleasant and comfortable as 
possible for the boys serving our Country. 











Special Facilities for 
Service Men at Stations 
in these cities on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


NEW YORK 
NEWARK 
TRENTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania Station, 30th Street 
Broad Street Station 
*North Philadelphia 


WILMINGTON 
*BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
YORK (Penna.) 
HARRISBURG 
PITTSBURGH 
COLUMBUS 
DAYTON 
CINCINNATI 
DENNISON (Ohio) 
LIMA (Ohio) 
INDIAN APOLIS 
TERRE HAUTE 
DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
* Authorized 































































Black Market 









Black, indeed, is the retail market—from any 
forward-looking, creative merchandising viewpoint 


NDICES of retail sales and consum- 

er advertising show substantial in- 

creases above 1942 levels. Govern- 
ment officials ponder plans which, by 
curtailing buying power, may hinder 
inflation. But a little inflation. of selling 
power might be much more desirable 
to many retailers and the producers 
whose goods they distribute. 

Today, for the most part, the con- 
sumer gets little help or persuasion 
from retail “sales” people. Retail man- 
agement is more concerned with the 
problem of getting any personnel at 
all, than the possibility of adequately 
training sales people who tomorrow 
may stroll off to a higher-pay job. 

These points were strikingly drama- 
tized in a shopping survey just com- 
pleted, embracing 53 purchase at- 
tempts in 40 stores of various types, 
in 17 cities and towns throughout west- 
ern Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
southeastern New York. Only in 12 
instances—or 22.6% —was any sales 
initiative evidenced. The following 
“selected” incidents show the major 
pattern of retail business: 

* 

In a Brooklyn specialty shop, a wo- 
man asked to have a dress removed 
from the window. “It’s a 14,” the 
clerk said disparagingly. “That’s my 
size,’ the shopper replied. But the 
garment turned out to be too small. 
“I should think you’d know your own 
size,” said the saleswoman sullenly, 
“and not put us to all that trouble!” 

* 

At the candy counter of a New York 
variety store, the shopper called for 
peanut brittle. “That’s at the other end 
of the counter,” challenged the sales- 
woman. “I can’t go all the way there! 
You'll have to move down!” The dis- 
tance was eight feet—three short steps. 
The patron walked 300 steps instead, 
to another store. 

* 

A pound of the store’s private brand 

coffee was asked for in a Westfield, 
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By BERT DALE 


Mass., grocery store. Poised with the 
bag over the grinder, the saleswoman 
hesitated. “You can have Maxwell 
House, if you'd rather,” she offered. 
She wouldn’t have to grind that! 

* 

Empty tubes must be turned in when 
buying toothpaste, but try often 
enough and you'll find an obliging 
clerk like the one in Meriden, Conn., 
who said, “Oh, I have an extra empty. 
I'll let you have your toothpaste!” But 
that concluded the sale, without offer 
of a toothbrush or other related items. 

* 

Older women in Springfield, Mass., 
department stores, formerly most help- 
ful, now snap at customers. “I'd like 
to see a larger handbag than this,” 
said the shopper. A saleswoman pro- 
duced it. “Don’t you have it in brown 
to match my suit?” the customer 
wanted to know. “You don’t want 
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this?” the saleswoman demanded, and 

putting the purse away, she turned to 

another customer. “Take it or leave it” 

is also the name of a radio program. 
* 


Familiarity with merchandise is to 
be avoided. A Waterbury, Conn., drug- 
gist displayed Sal Hepatica in the 
window. “I want some of that stomach 
stuff,” the dubious shopper said, “the 
one that’s advertised with Ipana on 
the radio. I forget the name.” That 
stumped the girl behind the counter. 
“You mean Alka Seltzer? No? Ana- 
cin? Aspirin, maybe? I guess I can’t 
help you. Maybe you'll think of it 
later!” To be sure—and doubtless in 
another store! 

* 


In Holyoke, Mass., a store window 
featured playing cards and _ poker 
chips. The shopper looked at eight 
decks before finding a pattern conser- 
vative enough for a poker game, mean- 
while mentioning the game to the sales- 
man at least four times. The chips 
were right on the counter in plain 
view, but the salesman never suggested 
them. Neither did he make the obvious 
offer of a second deck. If the customer 
is stupid enough to forget part of his 
needs, let him make another trip to 
the store! 

* 


And what about the vaunted co- 
operation of retailers in War Stamp 
sales? Out of 53 contacts in this shop- 
ping survey, no salesperson suggested 
taking part of the change in War 
Stamps, and only one mentioned War 
Stamps at all! 

* 


Amusing reading? Not if, in post- 
war days, your trademarks and good- 
will suffer the effects of today’s slip- 
shod selling. While armed victory on 
the European front seems certain in 
1943 or 1944, it may be many years 
before selling victory on the retail 
front recovers pre-war efficiency. 
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RAILROADING CROSSES 
ANEW FRONTIER sorter om on 


hauling heavy war loads 
through The Great West.” 
On one mountain opera- 
tion, consisting chiefly of 
movement of metal vital 
to victory, the utilization 
of GM freight locomotives 
resulted in an increase of 
50% in train-hauling ca- 
pacity. 
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Here Currier and Ives, the famous portrayers of American life of the past century, depict 
t one of the great eras of railroading—the achievement of rail transportation from East 
lain to West—the opening up of new lands and unexploited resources. 

sted 


ous 


eee w* have a way of ending old eras and starting 
his 


new ones. Following the Peace of 1865, the na- 
) to 


tion was first united from coast to coast by bands of 
steel (May 10, 1869). Geographically, America has no 


new frontiers. Technically we have many. The cur- Crossing the new frontier is not alone 


for the railroads. GM Diesels will usher 
in new possibilities for the farm and for 
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Op- tain already has been drawn back on one element of 
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Var the new era that surely will follow the present conflict industry as well 
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FOIL MELTING ICE 



















































--»- GET TANGIER 
DRINKS! 





Why let Melting Ice steal the 
sparkle from your drinks? Use 
Canada Dry Water. Its “PIN- 
POINT CARBONATION” —millions 


of tinier bubbles— 
keeps drinks alive 
to the last drop! 
And its special 
formula makes 
any drink taste 
better. 





ITS “PIN-POINT CARBONATION” 
LASTS LONGER! 
































IRONLESS ANDIRONS 


With metal gone to war, andirons 
without iron are now on the market. 
They’re made of clay and are claimed 
to stand up under the high tempera- 
tures of a blazing fireplace. 


TOOTH VACCINE 


“Vaccination” against toothache 
may soon be a reality, as a result of 
Army experiments with a special vac- 
cine for preventing cavities. The 
“tooth vaccine” is made from lacto- 
bacilli, germs believed responsible for 
tooth decay. 


CLEAN-UP 


Cleaning out lost parts from the 
nooks and crannies of finished planes 
—once a long and tedious hand opera- 
tion—is now being done in double- 
quick time with heavy-duty vacuum 
cleaners. Saving both time and men, 
they suck up everything from nuts and 
bolts to rubbish and rivets—even tools 
and wearing apparel. 


WHAT'S THE SCORE? 


The Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia, has installed a novel electric 
scoreboard to give workers “inning- 
by-inning” results of their efforts. The 
board “keeps score” by a row of 
lights, which flash on progressively as 
production tasks are completed. Other 
lights indicate whether output is be- 
hind, on or ahead of schedule. 


SUPER STETHOSCOPE 
Thanks to RCA Laboratories, doc- 


tors may now use a super-sensitive, 
acoustic stethoscope that’s capable of 
detecting body sounds never before 
heard. Fluttering heartbeats, respira- 
tory rattles, squeaks, murmurs and 
groans—all are amplified to a degree 
that permits rapid diagnosis. In fact. 
the instrument picks up so many 
sounds that a special filter has been 
added. By simply “tuning in” with a 
knob, physicians may limit the range. 


SHOPPING SERVICE 


“Maidless” Cleveland housewives 
who wish to “check” their children 
while shopping may now leave them 
with civic employees. The city has 


provided a small playground for the 
youngsters, right in the Public Square. 
“Parking” fee: A 10¢ war stamp. 


“STAND-SIT" SEATS 


“Sit-down” strikers have given way 
to “sit-down” workers. Finding that 
they work better sitting than standing, 
the Department of Labor is recom- 
mending the use of chairs for women 
war workers. One plant installed spe- 
cial “stand-sit” seats. Production rose 


over 30%. 


SCOOP! 


Women, pinch-hitting for their 
drafted brothers, continue to make 
news in all fields. The latest example 
is reported by the Raleigh, N. C., News 
and Observer, which has “scooped” 
competitors by installing an_ all-girl 
staff. The staff is unique in that not 
one of the girls has had previous daily 
newspaper experience. Results are re- 
ported as “more than satisfactory.” 


HELP! 


Kline’s, St. Louis department store, 
has turned to its customers for hard- 
to-get sales help. The approach: Help- 
wanted notices on monthly statements 
to charge customers. 


FACTORY FARM 


The Denison Engineering Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., is taking out “food insur- 
ance” for employees by going into the 
farming business. The company oper- 
ates its own 650-acre farm, supplying 
its cafeteria with everything from eggs 
and poultry to meat and vegetables. 
Surplus foods are sold at a “company 
store,” at reasonable prices. 


EGG BARS 


“Bars” of frozen eggs is an idea 
hatched by two Michigan State College 
men. “Egg bars” will come in jointed 
segments, ready for use after merely 
breaking and thawing. Size (for one 
egg): 214”’ square by %4”’ thick. 


GLASS WITHOUT SAND 


Making optical glass without sand 
is just as fantastic as making apple 
pies without apples. Yet the American 
Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass., has 
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done exactly that. After 10 years of 
research, the company has developed 
a crystal-clear, sandless glass whose 
unique light-bending properties will 
make superior lenses for spectacles, 
cameras and microscopes. Ingredients: 
Boric acid, zinc oxide, aluminum hy- 
droxide. 


DASHBOARD TRAFFIC LIGHTS 
Post-war motorists may not have to 
crane their necks to see traffic lights. 
Through the magic of electronics, the 
lights may be seen on car dashboards. 
Another possibility: Traffic “sirens” 
may replace lights entirely, with “go” 
signals given by a long steady note, 
and “stop” by a series of short, stacca- 
to wails. The idea is now being tested. 


STAMP SWAP 


You can now add to your wartime 
“stamp collection” by swapping your 
old electrical appliances for war 
stamps. The Duquesne Light Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., originated the idea. 


WAR ON TYPHUS 


America’s overseas soldiers are now 
protecting themselves with a new kind 
of powder. It’s not a war weapon, how- 
ever, but a special “body-dusting” 
powder, used to guard against typhus- 
carrying pests. Credit du Pont for its 
development. 


Congratulations 


Charles R. Hook, president of Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., and Elisha 
Walker, partner in Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
have been elected directors of Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

Arthur E. Raabe has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of the Eastern 
Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. 
Palmer Nicholls 
has been elected 
president of Ben- 
dix Aviation, Ltd., 
subsidiary of Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp. 

William H. Hoo- 
ver, general coun- 
sel of Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., has been elected a 
vice-president. 

S. Clay Williams, chairman of R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., has been elect- 
ed chairman of The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 

Thomas DeBow has been appointed 
manager of the advertising and news 
department of Petroleum Advertisers, 
Inc., subsidiary of Cities Service Co. 
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Arthur E. Raabe 








”Tuey're ALL 


In THE ARMY Now” 


VER 1600 employees of the 
OC American Gas and Electric Sys- 
tem are now in the Armed Forces. In 
whatever branch of our country's Ser- 
vices they may be, on land, on the sea 


or in the air—or if they are engaged 
in the essential war work of this War 


Industry—they are serving their country 


well. 


In spite of the large number of em- 


ployees in the Armed Services, we are 
producing more and more electricity 


for war. Last year our System de- 
livery to industrial customers alone was 
nearly 7,000,000,000 h.p. hours—an in- 
crease of more than 70% over the 
year before the beginning of the 


Second World War. 





Principal Affiliates 


Appalachian Electric Power Company 
Atlantic City Electric Company 

Indiana General Service Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 
Kentucky & W. Virginia Power Co., Inc. 
Kingsport Utilities, Incorporated 

The Ohio Power Company 

The Scranton Electric Company 
Wheeling Electric Company 


American Gas and Electric Service Corp. 





























This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under ‘no 


circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Debentures 
for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such Deben- 
tures. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$15,517,700 








Armour and Company of Delaware 
7% Cumulative Income Debentures (Subordinated ) 


Dated April 1, 1943 


OFFERING PRICE 110% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such 
dealers participating in this issue as may legally offer these Debentures under 
the securities laws of such State. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation Harriman Ripley & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Lee Higginson Corporation 
June 7, 1943. 


Due April 1, 1978 








Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 














































MANPOWER 


Wartime absenteeism has jumped 
56%, says the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Chief causes: Sickness, 
accidents, housing and transportation 
woes, high wages, irresponsibility. . . . 
Wanted: More women war workers. 


Negro workers, playing a vital part in 
the launching of Liberty Ships, have 
been cited by a Senate committee as 
among “the best and most efficient 
producers” of these and other vessels. 
Discrimination, however, still persists. 
. . » Conversion of industry’s A-1 ac- 





Latest recruits: Girl “expressmen.” . . . 











BEHIND Your SWITCH 


Responding to the ceaseless demands of war—generators, 
dynamos, transformers, transmission lines continue to per- 
form their essential tasks as dependably and economically 
as in times of peace. Such equipment, indispensable to the 
production and distribution of clectrical energy, lights our 
nation’s factories, runs its machines, accelerates its victorious 
progress. While thus furthering the success of our armed 
forces, electric companies throughout the land are providing 
homes, shops, stores with dependable service. ... Whether for 
industrial or domestic use, a mere throw or flick of a switch 
releases the magic potency of electricity to do your bidding. 


Natural gas, the perfect fuel, also is doing its part 
in the present national emergency. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 


xl 
SYSTEM 
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ing big business plenty of bookkeep. 
ing headaches. The shortage held up 
many stockholders’ meetings and re. 
ports this year, is expected to be a 
greater stumbling block next year. 


MATERIALS 


Magnesium output has spurted to a 
point where there’s now more than 
enough for present war needs (a Dow 
Chemical Co. plant is reported to have 
even produced 25% more than its ca- 
pacity). . . . “Timber!”—that’s the 
frantic cry of America’s retail lumber 
dealers, struggling along with sharply 
cut wood stocks. Meanwhile, those still 
in business wait patiently for an ex- 
pected post-war construction boom. 

Production of “multiple-use,” 
woven-wire cloth is soaring to new 
heights, as a result of growing farm 
and industry demands (since the war, 
the industry’s output has nearly dou- 
bled). . . . Shortage of parts is silenc- 
ing hundreds of thousands of civilian 
radios; rural receivers are hit the 
hardest through a lack of batteries. 


POST-WAR 


“Will I have a job when the war is 
over?” That’s the thought uppermost 
in the minds of American war work- 
ers, according to a survey just com- 
pleted by Sylvania Electric Products. 
Significant: 80% of the company’s 
workers are women. . . . Furniture 
manufacturers are becoming air-mind- 
ed. One group is already making plans 
for large-scale post-war production of 
lightweight airplanes. . . . Post-war air 
cargo—from New York to Chicago— 
may be flown at rates as low as 12.7¢ 
a ton mile, says Curtiss-Wright. .. . 
Along with the problem of rapid re- 
conversion to peacetime production, 
foresighted executives are getting 
ready for three other headaches: (1) 
Heavy contract cancellations; (2) con- 
tract renegotiation; (3) superabun- 
dance of labor. 


FOOD 


Civilian supplies of lump and tablet 
sugar will soon dissolve to the van- 
ishing point. Lend-lease and military 
den:ands are responsible. . . . Don’t 
be surprised if OPA is soon spelled 
OUT. Reorganization, at least, is a 
definite prospect unless Congress 
grants additional funds. Chief head- 
aches: (1) Ceiling price punctures; 
(2) black markets. . . . “An insane 
asylum managed by its own inmates” 
—that’s one Midwest definition of 
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Washington’s food administration. . . . 
Watch for a move to cut children’s 
meat portions, allowing more for 
adults. Two problems: (1) What con- 
stitutes “a child”? (2) Exactly how 
little can he get along with? 


RATIONING 


Watch for a further slash in gaso- 
line rations. Two big reasons: (1) 
Present stocks are at critically low 
levels; (2) “black market” leaks are 
causing heavy drains. . . . Rationing 
of purchasing power may be the next 
Government step to combat inflation. 
The move would also simplify food 
rationing, says Food Administrator 
Davis. . . . Nationwide rationing of 
heating and cooking stoves is just 
around the corner. 


SHIPPING 


American shipyards, nearly doubling 
last year’s output, are now launching 
vessels at a rate that’s over four times 
that of Allied shipping losses. . . . 
Women are barging into shipyards in 
steadily increasing numbers. Don’t be 
surprised if they’re turning out at least 
a third of all ships before the war’s 
end.... The new “Victory ship,” de- 
signed for peace as well as war, is 
expected to sail trade routes under pri- 
vate management after the war... . 
The U-boat menace, though still a 
threat, is tapering off slightly. Reason: 
Tanker output is now creeping ahead 
of tanker sinkings. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Continued Japanese control of South 
Pacific areas has left a bad dent in 
America’s tin supplies. Yet two out of 
every three tin cans that could be sal- 
vaged are being thrown away... . 
Watch for a WPB program for the 
gradual conversion of industry to 
peacetime production, before peace 
arrives. As military demands taper off, 
war plants will be reconverted, civilian 
material allowances increased. . . . Sky- 
rocketing jewelry sales are slated for 
a sharp drop, as a result of forthcom- 
ing WPB restrictions on the use of 
precious metals (a 50% cut in gold 
and palladium supplies will clamp 
down hard on production, reduce sales 
far below 1942 marks). . . . A 50,- 
000,000-pound rope and twine short- 
age has the industry tied up in knots. 
Largely responsible: Lack of manpow- 
er... . Ironic: Don’t expect “father- 
drafting” until July or August, say 
authorities, yet many fathers are al- 
ready in service. 
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This little pig 
went to Shangri La 


Lone a military secret, details of the bombing of Tokyo 
re-emphasize this vital fact: the recent increase of American raids 
on Axis cities would never have been possible without the recent 
spectacular development of this nation’s aluminum industry. 

Each year since 1939, this great industry has made giant strides in 
increasing production. Before the end of 1943, it is estimated that 
production of metal will be at the rate of 1,050,000 short tons a 
year—seven or eight times 1939 production—and an important 
percentage of this amount will be made by ore reduction plants in 
Washington and Oregon served by Northern Pacific Railway. 

Northern Pacific freight cars roll up to these plants _, sup TRave, 
with alumina ore, roll away with aluminum pig for ¥y 
fabricating plants. To keep our boys flying over the 
world’s battlefronts, we keep these cars “‘flying”’ too, 
over the “Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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Here are New Ways 
to Speed Building! 





© YOU are planning construction 
or alterations for the near 
future, these new multiple-function Cel- 
otex Products can save you time, labor, 
and critical materials! 


CEMESTO combines exterior and inte- 
rior finish, plus insulation, in a complete 
fire-resistant wall unit . . . CELO-SIDING 
combines sheathing, insulation, and a min- 
eralized exterior surface. 


CELO-ROCK WALL UNITS, composed of 
laminated layers of gypsum wall board, 
are made in two styles—one weather-sur- 
faced for exterior use, the other clear 
white for interiors. Both are strong, rigid, 
fire-resistant. 


Get full details from your Celotex 


dealer, or write direct to The Celotex Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING—INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL—GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH— PLASTER-— ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 








MAINE 


is closer than you think! 





Only 5% hours from Boston—over- 
night from New York and Philadel- 
phia—complete resort hotel-estate 
in the Blue Mountains of Maine. All 
sports, golf at door, strictly first-class 
accommodations, food and service. 
NO HAY FEVER. N. Y. Office: Wolfe & 
Roberts, 500 Fifth Ave., PE. 6-0665. 


RANGE LEY eae ee 








if FORBES Is Late 


Because of war conditions and cir- 
cumstances beyond our control, 
you may be getting your copy of 
Forses from one to two days later 
than usual. We know you will 
understand and be patient. 
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B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Favorable Developments 
Outnumber Unfavorable 


AVORABLE developments: 
1. The Administration’s com- 
pelling of the obstreperous, bull- 
dozing, defiant John L. Lewis to capit- 
ulate. (Although it was characteristic 
of him that he attempted to save face 
by “permitting” miners to return to 
work for only a fortnight.) 

2. The manifest determination of 
Congress to amend our criminally lop- 
sided labor legislation, to curb strikes, 
and to make labor leaders and other 
strike-inciters responsible for their 
acts, to subject unions to rules and 
regulations similar to those imposed 
upon other business organizations in 
regard to accounting publicly for their 
income and expenditures, banning con- 
tributions to political campaigns, etc. 

3. Further assertion by Congress of 
its independence, its resolute insistence 
upon rejecting Executive dictation. 

4. Spectacular expansion of essen- 
tial war production. 

5. Official declarations that the 
grave U-boat menace is being brought 
under control. 

6. Almost daily authoritative inti- 
mations that preparations are nearing 
completion for invasion of Europe fol- 
lowing terrific softening up of Italy’s 
Mediterranean islands, important Ital- 
ian cities and centers, German military 
and naval citadels, etc. Transportation 
overseas of vast numbers of U. S. 
fighting men and materiel, especially 
bombers, is vigorously under way. 

7. Japan has not only been wiped 
out of Attu, but has suffered reverses 
in China and in other battle areas. 

8. The Giraud-DeGaulle factions in 
North Africa have achieved some mea- 
sure of co-operation. 

9. OPA is striving to hold-the-line 
pricewise; but the outcome is doubt- 
ful, in view of the ascending prices for 
farm products, the continued upward 
trend in wages. 

10. The further moderate gains in 
security quotations during quieter 
markets. Responsible interests have 
been hoping for a period of calm. 
Chartists are inclined to expect at least 
a modest recession; but they would in- 


terpret this as laying foundations for 
renewal of an upward movement later, 
provided things go well warwise. 


Flies there are in the ointment. 

War Manpower Commissioner Mc- 
Nutt has ordered steel companies to 
accord unions increased voice over 
hiring and firing workers, a most per- 
nicious step, fraught with incalculable 
danger to our war effort. 

Insidious subsidies calculated to 
cost taxpayers many millions are be- 
ing launched. 

Although industrial production is 
mounting enormously, net income of 
196 companies analyzed by the Con- 
ference Board, “after taxes, remained 
below the level of 1941 during all of 
1942 and the first quarter of this year.” 

Records the Railway Age: “Railroad 
dividend payments of $196,000,000 in 
1942 were 461% less than they aver- 
aged in 1920-30.” Moreover, railway 
taxes are skyrocketing. 

Income taxes, on individuals and en- 
terprises, threaten to become still more 
burdensome. 


Yet, all things considered, there is 
more reason for optimism than pessi- 
mism. 


DISPENSABLE 


MANY companies who employ eff- 
ciency experts to discover time and 
money-saving methods often overlook 
the best “expert” of all—the man at 
the machine. This point was brought 
home to a Detroit automobile factory 
recently, when a young worker con- 
fronted his startled foreman with this 
statement: 

“I want to recommend the elimina- 
tion of my job.” 

Taken to the superintendent, he ex- 
plained that his job could be abolished 
if a companion worker would merely 
do his part of the work differently. A 
check-up proved him to be correct. 

Instead of losing a job, however, 
the young man was given a better one. 
He now roams through the plant, seek- 
ing other “dispensable” jobs. 
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How :nany 
war buildings can 
a ship carry? 


MERICAN troops are landing overseas al- 

most every week! They must have 
living quarters, mess halls, hospitals. 

Andevery foot ofshippingspaceis precious. 


That’s why the new task-force buildings 
developed by United States Steel are creat- 
ing such a sensation in military circles. 

These steel task-force buildings are so de- 
signed that they are carried in a ship’s hold 
in bundled, nested sections. They take up 
much less space than ‘‘knocked-down”’ build- 
ings of other kinds. 


A 20-by-50-foot building, complete with 
insulation, flooring, windows, doors and 
foundations, and containing 10,300 cubic 
feet of living space, can be packed in only 
240 cubic feet of shipping space! And it can 
be erected and ready to use in a few hours! 


This is just one new development called 
forth by the war. From United States Steel 
laboratories are coming many others: a 
new, fast way to make bullet-core steel; 
ideas for speeding up the building of naval 
vessels; steel runways for landing fields. 


After the war... they’re yours! 


The new, better steels born of war will be 
yours when peace returns. Available for use 
in your products, whether you make wash- 
ing machines or automobiles. And the U-S°S 
Label on the products will prove to your 
customers once again that no other mate- 
rial rivals steel in usefulness and economy. 


WEW STEELS 
FOR, AMERICA 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY 


The money you loan builds America’s war strength. 
Yours again to spend in years to come ... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY « BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ CARNEGIE- 
ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY -~ 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION « FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY 
DOCK COMPANY « NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNE: COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 
COMPANY « TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION + UNITED 
STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Non-profit 
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FAIRPLAY ~ 


B. C. FORBES, ~ 


Ils SEC Competent 


Or Incompetent ? 


The President of the League has long 
criticized the Securities & Exchange 
Commission as the most destructive, 
least competent, of all Governmental 
bureaucratic bodies. Instead of devot- 
ing itself primarily to formulating 
plans to integrate utility companies, as 
ordered by Congress, it has concen- 
trated on seeking to bring about ex- 
ecution of the death sentence, which 
was optional and ambiguous. 

Elisha M. Friedman, eminent eco- 
nomist, makes these pertinent com- 
ments on the fitness—the unfitness— 
of SEC members: 

“The qualifications of the members 
of the commission seem singularly in- 
adequate for regulating the utilities. 
None of the commissioners is an en- 
gineer. Four of the commissioners are 
lawyers. 

“On the present commission, three 
of the lawyers virtually walked from 
law school into the Government ser- 
vice, had no experience in the con- 
struction, operation or management of 
utility property, or, indeed, of any bus- 
iness. On the other hand, the ICC 
members had considerable previous ex- 
perience. 

“The last three appointments to the 
SEC, all lawyers, can hardly be 
matched for immaturity of years and 
lack of experience in the field. . . . 

“The members of the SEC are. im- 
mature. The average age of the ma- 
jority was 36 at appointment, and only 
38 today. Congress should investigate 
whether the present SEC is fit to regu- 
late the utility industry. 

“The SEC directors of the Division 
of Utilities are too young for the great 
responsibilities. The average age at ap- 
pointment was 37, but the age of the 
successive directors declined from 39 
to 31 years. The latest is 31 years old, 
graduated from law school in 1935, 
became attached to the commission 
and now at 31 is virtually determining 
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the fate of a $16,000,000,000 industry 
of which he has not one scintilla of 
background or experience. 

“Here is a $16,000,000,000 stry 
managed by some of the ables’ minds 
of the United States, under the control 
of a group of youngsters conspicuo” 
for their lack of experience. The very 
idea is frightening. The task calls for 
big decisions by men who never made 
a big decision in all their lives. 

“The SEC is like Wrong-Way Cor- 
rigan. He intended to fly to Los An- 
geles, and he landed in Ireland. The 
SEC intended to benefit the consumer 
and investor, but it harmed the con- 
sumer and almost ruined the investor.” 





You should all write immediately. 
urging that the “Death Sentence” 
clause be suspended and that public 
hearings be held, to Burton K. 
Wheeler, Chairman, Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, U. S. Senate, and 
to Clarence F. Lea, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, House of Representatives, 
Washington. Send copy of your letter 
to your two Senators and Representa- 
tives. Also ask the president of the 
public utility company or companies 
whose stock you own to get out and 
fight with courage. 


Columbia Gas Informs 


Stockholders 


To its more than 70,000 stockhold- 
ers, Columbia Gas & Electric Com- 
pany sent League literature with the 
following note: 

“By request of its President, Mr. 
B. C. Forbes, there is enclosed with 
this letter a copy of a pamphlet issued 
by the Investors Fairplay League. We 
believe that the shareholders will like 
to be informed of the proposed activi- 
ties of any organization of such char- 
acter, through which individual inves- 
tors may become articulate in their 
own interests whenever they may so 
desire.” 


Ex-Governor Comstock 
Urges Investors To Act 


Former Governor William A. Com. 
stock, of Michigan, although a Demo. 
crat, declares that the New Deal has 
given investors “a dirty deal” and 
urges them to organize, through the 
Investors Fairplay League. He has be. 
come active in furthering the Cause, 
On the invitation of Luke C. Leonard, 
the League’s Special Representative in 
Michigan, Governor Comstock ar. 
ranged to address meetings in differ. 
vit parts of the State. Here are ex- 
tracts from a statement he sent to a 
league meeting at Grand Rapids and 
which was read by Mayor George W. 
Welsh: 


We have been going through a period of 
experimentation and change, and consequent 
confusion, under the lead of the Federal 
Government, since the accession to power 
of the present regime in 1933. Many of us 
have been very apprehensive about the 
preservation of our constitutional rights and 
liberties and the preservation of our system 
of free enterprise. We have worried about 
the possible effect on the fundamental the- 
ory of equal opportunity for all through the 
Socialistic attack on the American incentive 
system. Our protests during the past decade 
have been unheeded. 

It is becoming evident that over-emphasis 
on the humanities under New Deal policies 
has forgotten and adversely interfered with 
the property rights of the largest and the 
best elements in our American citizenry. 
Every citizen of the United States who is 
proceeding with his life occupation, with 
his feet on the ground, in accordance with 
the time-honored practices of our democ- 
racy, is an investor. He has staked his se- 
curity and that of his family on the precept 
of thrift, and he still expects the laws of 
our Commonwealth to protect him in his 
endeavors. 

Governmental agencies, social agencies, 
labor, farmers and professions are organized. 
They have representatives looking after their 
interests in Congress, in State Legislatures, 
in City Councils and in County Boards of 
Supervisors, but the millions of investors 
have no such representation in legislative 
bodies. They pay by far the heaviest share 
in the support of Government. 

Instead of a New Deal for them, it has 
been a Dirty Deat. Hence this movement to 
organize the investors. 

Now, it does little good just to be sympa- 
thetic to a cause like this. What this move- 
ment needs is nation-wide organization. Such 
organization to be effective must be built 
from the ground up—not from the top down. 
It must strive to enroll in its ranks every 
person who has a property stake in the fu- 
ture of the United States of America. It’s a 
big job. It can only be done by crusading 
co-operation of inspired local groups. 

The Investors Fairplay League needs your 
help. It needs Money for organization, 
Memeers for their influence, MosrtizaTION 
for efficiency and Mixitancy for success. 


FORBES 
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Real Jobs for 
Real Men 


We are commissioned by high grade firms 
to locate men for the positions listed be- 
low. These are good jobs now; but the 
opportunity for growth and promotion in 
each of them is exceptionally good. NO 
FEE; and your confidence will be observed. 


Engineer — Centrifugal Compressor, 

Must be young, experienced and 
have promising managerial and _ sales 
ability. 


Assistant Purchasing Agent, $3,500. 
Capable of understudying a ton notc’: 
man in manufacturing business (metals). 


Engineer — Smali Turbines, $3,500. 
Experience in this field is necessary. Must 
be well educated; possess definite man- 
agerial ability: able to contact important 
customers, and have a slant for designing. 


Important: Jf you cannot qualify 
for any one of these positions, 
some friend of yours may appre- 
ciate having you bring this adver- 
tisement to his attention, 


William L. Fletcher 
Personnel Consultant 
551 Boylston Street, Boston 
Telephone COM. 1363 



































Geena fresno 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable July 1, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 10, 1943. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN |. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
May 27, 1943. 

















UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A dividend of 75 cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable July 1, 1943 to stockholders of record at 
three P.M. on June 15, 1943. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 








Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Brackenridge, Penna. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation has de- 
clared a dividend of thirty-five (35) cents per 
share on the Common Stock of the Corporation 
payable on June 30, 1943 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 10, 1943. 

E. J. HANLEY, Sec’y & Treas. 





NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


A dividend of 20¢ per share on the Common stock 
has been declared, payable July 1, 1943, to holders 
of record June 7, 1943. 


GEORGE H. RUTHERFORD 
May 27, 1943 Treasurer 
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YARDSTICKS of various sorts applied to stock market’s current position suggest 
that it is in final stage of first phase of major bull movement. D-J industrial has 
reached the upper limits of goal set for it some time ago, at level just under that 
from which it dropped when Nazi Blitzkrieg came in Spring of 1940. 

Though peace bullish eventually, sudden end of war would likely unsettle mar- 
ket. Meanwhile, the Treasury is out to soak corporations harder with taxes and, if 
successful, would knock out bull point that worst is known as to tax erosion of 
corporate finances. 

But atmosphere of victory is stimulating, and high spirits may support high 
prices for some time. For traders at this stage, however, the play should be for 
reaction down to 137 D-J industrial, with later depth depending on whether that 
line holds. Present indications are that investors should sit tight through inter- 


mediate down-turn—if it comes. 


—J. G. Don_ey. 














THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 
June 2, 1943 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.125 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on June 15, 1943 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 10, 1943. 
Checks will be mailed. 





Common Stock 


A dividend of $.25 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on June 15, 1943 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 10, 1943. 
Checks will be mailed. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Treasurer 






































SUPERIOR STEEL 
CORPORATION 


A dividend of thirty cents (30c) 
has been declared on the Capital 
Stock of the Corporation, payable 
July 1, 1943, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
June 15, 1943. 

E. A. Carlson, Secretary. 
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General Foods Declares 
Preferred Dividend 


Directors of Generai Foods Corporation, at 
a meeting held May 26, 1943, declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.12'4 a share on the 
150,000 outstanding shares of the company’s 
$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock. The divi- 
dend is payable August 2, 1943, to holders of 
record July 10, 1943. 


* * * 


Among the products of General Foods are: Baker's 
Cocoa—Baker’s Coconut—Baker’s Premium Choco- 
late—Birds Eye Frosted Foods—Bireley’s Orange- 
ade — Calumet Baking Powder — Certo — Diamond 
Crystal Salt—40-Fathom Fish—Gaines Dog Meal — 
Gaines Krunchon — Grape - Nuts — Grape - Nuts 
Flakes—Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal—Instant Postum— 
Jell-O—Jell-O Ice Cream Powder—Jell-O Pudding— 
Kaffee Hag Coffee—La France—Log Cabin Syrup— 
Maxwell House Coffee—Maxwell House Tea—Minute 
Tapioca—Post’s 40% Bran Flakes—Post Toasties— 
Postum—Sanka Coffee—Satina—Sure-Jell—Swans 
Down Cake Flour. 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue - New York, N. Y. 
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Sunstone Powis 
Opportunities in Utility Stocks 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ROM my December 15 annual 
forecast here: 

“It is my belief that the stock 
market has made a solid base and is 
in an upward cycle which may last for 
some years, subject to the usual reac- 
tions and delays; that before the final 
peak is reached, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial averages [then 115] may double; 
that the next leg of the advance may 
carry the averages to 150.” 

The Dow-Jones industrial averages 
at this writing (early in June) are 
around 143, so that the guess of 150 
for the “next leg of advance” has al- 
ready been substantially realized. 

It is now likely that, with the mar- 
ket in the 145-155 zone, many who 
bought several years ago will be glad 
to get out even. Such selling might re- 
sult in a substantial reaction (10% or 
so), followed by several months wait- 
ing before the upward movement is 
resumed. I am not saying all this is 
sure to happen, but pointing out some- 
thing which is probable, based on past 
experience. 

My long-range prediction remains 
the same as indicated above; but it is 
up to each investor to decide whether 
to take profits and await a possible 
setback. Many will not sell, on account 
of the tax liability. One rule worth 
while remembering: “A bull makes 
money; a bear makes; but a hog 
never makes.” 

I think one might well hesitate to 
make heavy buying commitments in 
the 145-155 range, although many 
stocks are not likely to react much, un- 
less he is able to withstand any set- 
back which might occur. 

Feeling as I do, that subject to re- 
actions the bull market has a long 
way to go, there are many stocks | 
would not sell even though a reaction 
might come. I am expecting U. S. 
Steel to sell well above $100, Chrysler 
around $150, before the final top is 
reached in the next few years. Believe 
it or not! 

On numerous occasions I have rec- 
ommended leading utilities, many at 
half their present prices. The New 
Deal has given the utility industry a 
deal which is not only dirty, but short- 
sighted. Rates were prevented from 
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rising, although operating costs in- 
creased tremendously, and taxes sky- 
rocketed. In addition, the “Death Sen- 
tence” has destroyed many systems, to 
the benefit of nobody. 

Investors who look ahead to the post- 
war period have every reason to ex- 
pect considerable reduction in corpo- 
rate taxation. This item alone will re- 
sult in an increase in utility earnings, 
and probably higher dividends. On 
this basis, I believe it is still advisable 
to buy leading utility stocks, since 
many of them could sell in the post-war 
period for twice present prices. 

It is not difficult to imagine Consoli- 
dated Edison of New York paying $2 


and selling in the 40’s. Recommenda- 
tions in the utility group: American 
Gas & Electric, Commonwealth Edison, 
Consolidated Edison, North American, 
Peoples Gas, Public Service of N. J., 
and United Gas Improvement. 

I want to add Brooklyn Union Gas, 
now 1614. This company is the larg- 
est manufactured-gas operating com- 
pany in the United States. The service 
area comprises most of the Borough 
of Brooklyn and a large section of the 
Borough of Queens. I believe that this 
stock will, in due time, enjoy excellent 
appreciation. Last year earnings were 
$1.75 per share; dividend, 50 cents. 

As a low-priced speculation, I recom- 
mend Southwestern Public Service, 
selling around $10 in the over-the- 
counter market. Earnings for 7 months 
ended March 31 this year amounted to 
$1.95. A small dividend is paid. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the dav of its writing. Rates on request. 
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AN OPEN END INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE is: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
a 
OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 




















COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 67, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 57, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 46, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on August 15, 1943, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1943. 
Date PARKER 
Secretary 











June 3, 1943 














UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


BUCC 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable July 1, 1943, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 4, 1943. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


HIS is essentially a people’s con- 
test. It is a struggle for maintain- 
ing in the world that form and 
substance of government whose lead- 
ing object is to elevate the condition 
of man, to lift artificial weights from 
all shoulders, to clear the paths of 
laudable pursuit for all, to afford all 
an unfettered start and a fair chance 
in the race of life. 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Each thought that is welcomed and 
recorded is a nest egg, by the side of 
which more will be laid. —THOREAU. 


It is man’s motive that counts for 
righteousness, not his outer act alone. 
—BLANCHE HUNTSINGER. 


Emerson visited a farm one day and 
was amused to see a city dweller try- 
ing to shove a calf through a barn 
door. A moment later, the “hired girl” 
went up to the calf, put her middle 
finger in its mouth and gently led the 
animal into the barn. 

“I like people who can do things,” 
Emerson wrote about it later. We nev- 
er had a greater need for people who 
know how. —R. SHANNON. 


There is a vast difference in some in- 
stances between what we really need 
and that which we think we must have, 
and the realization of this truth will 
greatly lessen the seeming discomfort 
in doing without.—WILL1AM M. Peck. 


It is probably safe to say that the 
best brains of the nation are to be 
found in industry. This is partly be- 
cause industry can afford to pay the 
highest prices for talent, and also be- 
cause of the training men receive in 
that field. That this fact is mot more 
apparent is due in part to the reluc- 
tance of business men to reveal their 
accomplishments to the public, and 
also because they have directed their 
energies in the past almost exclusively 
to production problems. 

—Ra.pu HENDERSHOT. 


No peace is good unless educators 
and the church are allowed to speak 
and unless they conduct themselves so 
that they will be listened to. Not only 
a military office of intelligence is need- 
ed but a spiritual and intellectual in- 
telligence service as well. 

—Dr. Cart J. Hamsro. 


If you want to be strong, you have 
got to be right. —Tiorio. 


The way to get more—the only way 
—is to do more. When we take that 
truth home and believe it, we've 
turned onto the highroad that leads 
straight to success. The age-old law 
that a man gets what he earns hasn’t 
been repealed. —R. & R. Macazine. 


Reason, too late perhaps, may con- 
vince you of the folly of misspending 
time. —GEOoRGE WASHINGTON. 


We are in the Gethsemane of civil- 
ization. Never before has there been 
anything comparable to the present 
efficiency in the destruction of human 
lives, in the upheaval of peoples, in 
misery and in devastation whose stains 
and ruins are inerasable. 

—ARCHBISHOP SPELLMAN. 


Let goodness go with the doing. 
—Marcus AvRELIUS. 


Only those are crowned and sainted 
who with grief have been acquainted 
—making nations nobler, freer. 

—LowELL. 





A TEXT 


Come unto me, all ye that 

labor and are heavy laden, 

and I will give you rest. 
MatTTHEWw 11:28. 


Sent in by E. A. Graves, Louis- 
ville, Ky. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











The democratic ideal is contra 
tory to both tyranny and ignora 
Men must be free not only to this 
to speak and to worship, but to b 
within themselves, through educati 
a preparedness for their later ye; 
Not every man can be a leader, § 
every man, however limited his n 
ral capacities, can improve in the 
rection of better choices for him 
and his children. If our education 
good, then by educating all the peor 
we give every person a better chaneg 

—Dr. Georce D. Stopps 


The man who knows how, will 
ways have a job... The man 
knows why will be his boss. 

—THE Carpaco Bue 


No free, democratic society can 
founded on a materialistic philosophy 
Democracy is grounded in a deep 
faith in personality, its rights, its pot 
sibilities, its moral obligations, its ca 
pacity in a pinch to serve God rather 
than man. At the basis of democra¢ 
is a creed: I believe in people. 

—Dr. Harry Emerson Fospick 


Very few, if any, men or womel 
ever “died” from overwork. It’s what 
people do when they “don’t work” 
that makes them sick and others tired 
It’s what they do outside of working 
hours that causes their real problems, 
It is not the work but the pace tha 
kills. —Wws. J. H. BoretrcKer: 


The job of the armed forces is & 
win the war. We are dodging our re 
sponsibilities if we ask them to will 
the peace. If in this moment you and 
I and the millions of other Americar 
cannot make up our minds that 
want world organization and the peacé 
and order which come with it, we sh 
richly deserve all the misery and chaos 
and deep damnation that the futu 
holds in store for us. 

—Mrs. J. Borpen HarriMa® 


The Continent must be helped not 
to pauperization, but to rehabilitation 
and to the ability to stand on its own 
feet, to go about its business, to care 
as soon as may be for its own hungry 
and sick. It is to that end of self 
support that we in America must help. 

—Tuomas W. Lamont. 


. 
In response to many requests from readers 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared 
have been published in book form. Price 
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“western Electric 


| 


puts the 
finger on our enemies! 


Hiding above the clouds there’s a plane. Anti-aircraft 
guns let loose— down crashes the enemy bomber. 

How can you hit enemies you can’t see —through 
clouds, darkness and fog? The answer is Radar —radio 
detecting and ranging equipment. 


How Radar does it 
Radar sends out a wave which searches the sky or sea. 
When this beam hits a plane or ship, it bounces back 
to the Radar. Traveling with the speed of light, the beam 
makes this round trip in a few thousandths of a second 
and tells you ... there he is! 

You keep the Radar focussed on him. It tells you his 
direction, distance, speed, whether he’s climbing or 
descending. Having this information, gunners direct 
their fire with deadly accuracy. 

* * x 
Radar is the result of the work of many research 
groups in this country and abroad. Bell Telephone 
Laboratories has played an important part in its 
development. Western Electric today is one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of Radar. 
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